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Ss TRADITIONARY I 

The Apbey of Plusearden, is . most magnificent ruins in 
“ — A - . . “1 

scotland. The remains of this once noble building are six miles west- 

yard of Elgin, in one of the loveliest valleys in the land. It was built 

nthe early part of the thirteenth centur Its situation is remarkable. 


rang of m« n that part 
ltered from the north winds ; 


hundred feet io height. 


It ties at the foot of one of the largest: gen untains j 


of Scotland. It is completely sh 
mountain at whose base it | 


is situated, be g many 
3} ] ; ’ 45 at n i ar r 
About a mile and a half in an opposite direction, is anot 


‘fc range of 


: pr huge . : ' 
iigh hills, but so gra jualin their slope, and so fertile in soil, as to be 
capable of profitable cultivation. Around the abbey itself are numbers 
of large trees, many, if not fli of them, boastir g an anti j il several 





One the carden of the ab! 
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+ of the earliest monks 


centuries. pear tree, in the spot where 


stood, is ascertained to have been anted by o 


vho lived in the abbey, and consequently lias reached the almost 





rn and western direction, tt 
tati ar 1 others of na- 


mnected 


uge of six hundred years. Ina sout 


re small forests, some of them of man’s plantation, 
ture’s growth, which greatly add to the beauty of the scene. C 


vith the place, there are many interesting legends; and it is for the pur- 


ose of briefly relating one of these, in which there is much of the air 
f romance, that we have been ledto referto the venerable building. It 


6 as follows: 
Edmund and Anna, the one the eldest son, and the other the eldest 
iaughter of two of the most influent ‘f Scotland, 
vere among the most devoted lovers the world ever witnessed. Anna 
Dossessed every quality, mental and personal, c ilculated to win the affec- 
f our sex. But, independent! y of Anna’s personal fascinations, 


ons of 


ial men in the north 


JEN 


ABBEY. 
ND INNECTE: [TH 
there were adventitious circumstances, which must, of themselves, have 
produced in the breast of Edmund a peculiar attachment to her. Five 
suitors had importunately solicited her hand in marriage during the time 
he was paying his addresses to her; and among these was Melvyn, ao 

nobleman, high in the esteem of his sovereign, Alexander 

f Scotland. But Edmund, though infertor in station to 
each of his four other rivals, was unhesitatingly preferred to 
them all. No less fervent was the affection with which he regarded 
Anna. His entire existence was bound p i ers, and the watld itself, 
when weighes indeed found to be wanting. 

The nuptial morn of the*youthful rs was one of the most delight- 
burst on the the month of May. The 
grour A wae beautifully Car pe te d wit new-born grass. The garden, the 
orchard, the hedge, the plantation : forest—all smiled in their new 
attire. The sun poured forth his beams with more than wonted profu- 
sion, tinging all creation with an exquisite radiance ; while innumerable 
aristers of every species of the fea imparted, by the melody 
of their warblings, additional charms to that bright morn. Nature her- 
self, in fine, seemed, on this occasion, to be jubilant at the approaching 
nuptials of a pair who were pre-eminently worthy of each other's warmest 
and most sincere affections. 

The vassals of Emerson, Anna's father, exulted without measure at 
the circumstance of the chiefian's only daughter being about to be united 
to the youth of her choice ; and asgll were that evening to participate 
in the ample festivities of the baronial hall, they attired themselves in 
the best costume of their clan, and prepared to celebrate the joyous 
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event with all becoming respect for their chieftan, and the young bride 
and bridegroom. 

The afternoon arrived, and, at the hour of five, the beautiful bride 
approached the bymeneal altar, accompanied by her bridesmaids and 
the wife and daughters of the more respectable of her father’s vas- 
sals. Edmund was present at the appointed hour, luxuriating in waking 
dreams of the aliens bliss which was about to be secured to him. 
The venerable Abbot of Piuscarden, a man who was verging on seventy 
years of age, and whose countenance eloquently discoursed of his unaffec- 
ted piety, stationed himself beside the interesting couple, and before 
proceeding to go through the matrimonial ceremony, he uttered, with a 
mingled air of mildness and solemnity, the usual behest—*‘ Join hands.” 
The lovers extended their respective hands to each other. Anna’s was 
white as the unsunned snow, while her beautiful countenance was suffused 
with a deep blush, indicative of modesty—a blush which, if possible, 
imparted new fascinations to her unrivalled fac>. The reverend abbot 
now commenced the marriage ritual. With uplifted hands, and a coun- 
tenance beaming with benignity, he was addressing his orisons to the 
Supreme Being, imploring his special benediction on the youthful pair 
now kneeling at the altar, when an arrow from some invisible bow infixed 
itself in his heart. That instant he dropped on the floor at the feet of 
those who surrounded him. All present were horror-struck at the strange 
circumstance, and gazed on each other in mute amazement—simultane- 
ously listening, at the same time, as if by instinct, in the hope that they 
should hear such sounds in some part of the building as would lead them 
to the discovery of the assassin ; but the first thing that broke the death- 
like silence that prevailed, was the expiring groan of the aged abbot. 
The bride fainted at the appalling sight ; and, while the bridegroom was 
in the act of raising her up, Melvyn, attended by a host of his myrmi- 
dons, suddenly appeared at the portals of the place, their flaming eyes 
speaking the deeds of blood on which they were intent. ‘ See to the 

rotection of Anna !” cried Edmund ; and he clenched his dagger in his 
hand. He burned to revenge himself on his deadly foe ; but he could 
not so far master his feelings of affection for his bride, as to quit her to 
engage in conflict with Melvyn. Apprised of the presence of the unhal- 
lowed intruders, the clansmen of Emerson rushed to the aid of their 
chieftan, his daughter, and her bridegroom. The hall was now crowded 
with foemen, ranged under two great divisions ; each vassal willing and 
prepared to shed the last drop of his blood in the quarrel of his respec- 
tive chieftan. The conflict commenced with the utmost vigor on either 
side. The clashing of the instruments of death might have been heard 
far and wide, till at length, overpowered by superior numbers, the clans- 
men of Emerson were almost all strewed on the floor, either already in 
the embraces of death, or momentarily’expecting to beso, from the num- 
ber and severity of their wounds. Edmund and Emerson defended Anna 
with more than mortal bravery ; but Melvyn and their leading vassals at 
last surrounded them, wrenched their daggers from them, and consequently 
rendered Anna’s farther protection beyond the compass of human cour- 
age and power. 

“Spare the two miscreants,” referring to Emerson and Edmund ; 
‘spare the two miscreants, that mortification may be their portion,” cried 
Melvyn, addressing himself to his surviving clansmen, as he seized the 
affrighted Anna in his arms, and hurried with her to the door. A steed 
was there in waiting, which he mounted, and, placing Anna before him, 
he galloped off with his prize to his own castle, only seven miles distant, 
fellowed by his vassals. ‘Thou art now in safe custody, young lady,” 
said he to Anna, as one of his servants shut the ponderous iren gate which 
fronted his walled castle. 

On reaching his mansion, Melvyn Jed Anna into the most splendid 
apartment in it; and, having placed before her the most delicious re- 
freshmeuts the house could afford, he pressed her to partake of them. 
She refused. ‘1s not thy foolish’ obstinacy yet overcome, lady ?” said 
he to Anna, in a half-sneering tone. “ Whether, think you,” continued 
the haughty chieftan, “ are a dungeon and chains, or being made the lady 
of Melvyn Castle, more to be preferred ?”’ 

Anna was silent ; she uttered not a word. 

“ Nay, young maid, hast thou not the use of that member so charac- 
teristic of thy sex 17’’ said Melvyn, sarcastically. 

Anna, who had but partially recovered from her swoon, when wrested 
from the arms of Edmund, and who had taken it for granted that both 
he and her father had been the victims of Melvyn’s fury, implored the 
chieftan, in accents which were repeatedly interrupted by the irrepress- 
ible grief which swelled her gentle bosom, and which vented itself in an 
ocean of tears, to terminate her life that instant, asan act of tender 
mercy. 

“* A few hours of a solitary dungeon will, perhaps, bring thee to thy 
senses, and cure thee of thy regards for Edmund ; if not, I shall then 
wed thee per force,” said Melvyn ; and, so saying, he dragged the ago- 
nized Anna to a gloomy cell, in which he was wunt to incarcerate the 
persons of sueh of his vassals as had incurred his displeasure. 

The enraged chieftan then despatched a special messenger for a priest 
to unite himself and Anna in marriage ; but the priest being some dis- 
tance from home, several hours elapsed before his services could be ob- 
tained. 

Emerson and Edmund, who, though worsted in the conflict between 
them and Melvyn’s party, had been permitted to enjoy their liberty un- 
molested after the latter had dec with Anna, began to muse on 
the calamity which had befallen them} and to think whether or not it 
Was within the range of possibility to do anything for the recovery of 
the person of the biide, ° 





Edmund was intimately acquainted with Melvyn’s castle and ita vicini- 
ty ; and knew that, after sunset, there was one part of its walls defended 
only by one person, which he thought it might be, perhaps, practicable 
to scale ; and if they could succeed in this, and slay the sentinel, they 
might, undiscovered, enter the castle itself, and yet rescue Anna from the 
grasp of the haughty chiefian. 

The project wore a sufficiently desperate aspect ; but Edmund, ay, 
and Emerson too, though comparatively advanced in years, were both im 
that reckless state of mind which fitted them to undertake any enterprise 
within the confines of practicability. 

Calling to their assistance, and acquainting them with their project, 
the most spirited of those of Emerson’s vassals who had survived the 
recent conflict, the bridegroom and the bride’s father, accordingly, armed 
themselves at every point; and bastened to the neighborhood of Melvyn’s 
walled castle. 

The sun had buried himself below the western horizon two hours be- 
fore they left Emerson’s hall on their adventurous purpose. The night 
was exceedingly dark ; hours had to elapse before the moon would show 
her visage ; and not one of the countless lesser luminaries, which at 
other times bestud, and sparkle in, the firmament, was visible to the eye. 
All were enshrouded from mortal gaze by one apparently vast cloud. 
Emerson, Edmund, and their party, amounting in all to twelve, arrived 
at the part of the wall they were to attempt to scale ; and one of the 
tallest and stoutest of their number placed himself in the position best 
adapted for enabling the others to avail themselves of the assistance of 
his shoulders in endeavoring to scale it. Edmund, with sword in hand, 
was the first to make the attempt, and, on reaching the summit, was as- 
tonished to find there was no sentinel there. Impressed with the idea, 
from the various voices he heard on the outside, and not being able, from 
the pitchy darkness of the night, to correct his error, that there were a 
vast number of regularly-organized besiegers, the sentinel, instead of 
remaining at his post, bad returned to the castle for the purpose of giv- 
ing the alarm. Ten of the eleven that remained, instantly followed 
Edmund ; but the other, not having any one to assist him to scale the 
wall, was obliged to remain outside. Edmund's party were at the castle 
almost contemporaneously with the sentinel ; and at the most important 
part of it before him. The brilliant illumination visible in one of the 
most spacious apartments, led them immediately to it. Edmund uncere- 
moniously burst open the door, rushed in, and was followed by Emerson 
and the rest of the party. There was exhibitedto their astonished gaze, 
the spectacle of Anna in her bridal robes, pouring forth the agonies of 
her heart in rapidly succeeding sobs and tears, and being supported by 
one of Melvyn’s sisters. The lord of the castle grasped her snow-white 
hand in his. Around were a numerous party, and ‘the priest, who had 
arrived but a few minutes before, had just pronouncad the first sentence 
of the matrimonial service. “ Villain!’ exclaimed Edmund, with his 
eyes directed to Melvyn, and flashing with indignation. And, as he ut- 
tered the epithet, he rushed toward his hated foe, and, ere the latter had 
time to use a weapon in his own defence, Edmund sheathed his sword in 
his bosom. Melvyn fell prostrate on the floor; but such was the deadly 
animosity he bore towards Edmund, that, though he only survived two 
minutes thereafter, he partially rose up, seized his dagger, and aimed it 
at the breast of Anna—exclaiming at the same time, under the impres- 
sion that the thrust was successful, ‘‘ Nor shalt thou, scoundrel, enjoy her 
either ;”’ but Edmund had already seized her in his arms, and the thrust 
which was made at her, proved mortal to Melvyn’s own brother, who, in 
the confusion of the moment, occupied the place on which Anna had stood 
*but an instant before. 

Entering the castle of Melvyn thus unexpectedly, and finding its in- 
mates anticipating scenes of festivity rather than of mortal conflict, 
Edmund and his party found no difficulty—not even resistance—in car- 
rying off Annain triumph. The massy iron gate was speedily demol- 
ished, and in three hours afterwards they reached home. On the following 
day they proceeded to the hymeneal altar, where the nuptial knot was 
tied. The bride and bridegroom returned to the house of the latter, and 
spent the remainder of their days in peace and happiness. 

a 

Hapriness—Tue Jaranese.—There is one nation in the world that 
is, in a political sense, supremely happy, and that people are the Japer- 
ese. It is little we know of that expire, and all of the little we do know 
is not certain. Of this, however, there is no dispute—that they have an 
efficient government and laws so strictly obeyed that there is not an ex- 
ecutioner in the ¢mpire. A man criminal unto death recéives notice that, 
on a certain day, at a certain hour, he must die, time being always allowed 
to arrange his affairs. At the appointed minute he bids his friends fare- 
well, and stabs himeelf. 

The Japanese, know by experience that European civilization and cor- 
ruption always go together, wisely exclude both together, and content 
themselves with minding their own business. From all accounts, their 
policy is a wise one, for they are satisfied with having all the elements of 
happiness among themselves. They are specially happy in that John 

Bull has not the shadow of a pretext to pick a quarrel withthem. Even 
he acknowledges that a man’s house is his castle, and does not break into 
it without some color of legal process. Should he, however, intrude him- 
self cn the antipedal islanders, he will not have to do with John China- 
man. Japan is as densely populated as China, and a more desperately 
brave people does not exist.—Morning Chronicle 
—— 
Ladies’ dre-smakers in St, Louis, 0. -—-oreet makers, one ! 
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[Continued from page 11. 
CHAPTER XXVIL. 


MY UNCLE’S STORY CONTINUED. 
“ Gent.—Help !—help ;—O, help! 


Edgar. What kind of help? 
Albany. Speak, man. 
Edgar. What means that bloody knife? 
Gent. "Tis hot!—it stypkes ‘— 
It came even from the heart of— 
Albany. Who, man !—speak 
Gent. Your lady, sir—your lady!” Kine Lear. 


The city of Quito was brilliantly illuminated; it was the anniversary of 
its patron saint, and in honor of their holy founder, the convent and 
church of the Ursulines presented a spectaele of dazzing splendor. The 
latter was lighted with a thousand tapers, and the great altar was orna- 


mented with all the monastic treasures which a devotee delights to | 


view. Crucifixes and sacred vessels, in gold and silver, and of surpass- 
ing beauty, were liberally exhibited; while relics, in jewelled cabinets, 
were on this, the high festival of Saint Ursula, brought from their hal- 
lowed shrines, to delight the eyes and gladden the hearts of the faithful. 
A long array of dignified ecclesiastics, in gorgeous robes, filed in pro- 
cession through the lofty aisles, while censors blazed, and the pealing 
organ thundered forth its “ jubilate.” 
city, all that was noble, wealthy, or religious, on this her glorious anni- 
versary, were assembled to do honor to their favorite saint,—while sal- 
vos of artillery from the ramparts, and the rolling fire of feu de joie, 
rose at times above the choral swell, adding to a religious pageant, the 
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gieuse and his own companion, the stranger picked it up, pressed it for 
a moment with ardor to his lips, and then carefully deposited the floral 
treasure in his bosom. Again the procession moved, the beauteous devo- 
tee exchanged a passing glance; and if it were intended to reprove the 
boldness of the daring adventurer, or express sorrow at the loss of her 
fragrant bouquet, neither feeling was conveyed, for the look was the 
sweetest one imaginable. 

*“* Now by every saint upon the calendar, and the list is longer than the 
muster-bill of a line-of-battle ship, it’s all over with me—I’m lost—de- 


stroyed—undone. Who is that angel in woman’s form? Speak!” ex 
claimed the stranger, passionately. 


“ The loveliest girl in Grenada,” returned his companion. 

“ Pshaw! tell me not what I know already—but her name? her fami 
ly? Come, out withall you know, man.” 

“Tt's a long story,”’ replied the civilian. 

‘“No matter,” returned his friend, “ tell] me anything connected with 
that charming devotee, and I'll listen although the tale lasted to eter- 
nity.” 

“ Captain,” replied the other,—and he whispered the title by which 
he addressed him softly in his gay companion’s ear,—‘' ’ware love !— 











| Cupid himself would find no welcome on board a vessel called the Flam- 


Within a large extent round the | 


anomalous associations which a battlefield and “heady fight’? would | 


give. To complete the effect of this splendid spectacle, the proud, the 


brave, the beautiful, followed humbly in procession after monk and nun 
—the men bearing perfumed tapers of colored wax—while the women 
strewed flowers as they moved along before the blessed relics of their 
sainted patroness, 

Leaning against a pillar of the nave, two personages of very different 
appearance, viewed the procession with that interest it was so well cal- 
culated to excite. 


man engaged in some peaceful avocation; he might have been a notary, 
a doctor, or a trader. 


were in an embroidered belt; rings of costly workmanship glittered on 
his fingers, and a jewel of exquisite brilliancy sparkled from the looping 
of hia richly-plumed hat. As the procession moved slowly on, the gay 
stranger might have been overheard addressing his more seber com- 
panion, to inquire who the actors in the passing scene might be; and 
while be bent his head indjfferently as every succeeding relic passed, and 
bishop ard mitred abbot, one after another, defiled before him, the irre- 
ligious stranger never asked their names. 

“Yon stately man in the rich co 
Auguatia ;—he exorcises devils 

The gay foreigner impatiently iaterrupted his sober companion.— 
“ Hang the fat prior !—we have no devils to be exorcised 

“ And see, yonder thin black priest—he is the canon of San Roque, 
—the best preacher that ever mounted pulpit.” 

“ There leave him, my good friend,—I hate the drowsy race. Ha! 
—Who is that noble-looking person in the green uniform faced with 
gold 7” 

‘That is General Paez. 
bishop of. ss 

“Never mind the archbishop. Who is the silver-headed veteran with 
the hat and scarlet plume ?” 

“Oh, that is Admiral Cordova. 
banner “7 

Again the irreligicus foreigner broke in. 
bearer and banner. 


pe and alb isthe holy prior of San 





Saints and angels !—here comes the arch- 





But the Dominician who bears the 





e 
“‘Confound them both! 
Look, man !’’"—as another, and the fairest portion 
of the procession, walked slowly past the pillar, strewing flowers as they 
walked along. “ Ay,” said the stranger, ‘that sylph-like girl, with 
blue eyes, is worth all the monks and cardinals who ever said an ave, 
or carried a blessed candle. But see!—mark you that lovely girl in sil- 
vered satin 7—she with the ebon locks, and downcast eyes. How beau- 
tiful is that air—the easy movement of her walk—the grace with which 
each flower drops from her hand! T must not, dare not look.” 

“ ’Twere better not,” remarked the soberer of the twain; “she is for 
the last time in worldly company; in another week she enters the convent 
of Saint Agatha, and she will be professed immediately.” 

“ Professed !” exclaimed his companion,—“ what means that? But 
see—the procession halts!” and at the moment, the beautiful religiewse 


stopped at the base of the very pillar against which the gay stranger had 
taken his position. 


“ Who is that sweet girl?” said the latter, impatiently. 


The sudden halting of the long array caused the fair flower-bearer to 
look up, and her eyes encountered those of the stranger which were 
turned upon her in breathless admiration. The beautiful devotee color 


One, from his quiet air and sober dress, seemed a | 


The other, a young, tall, and handsome cava- | 


beau.” 

“Out with the story!’’ exclaimed the stranger; “or I'll break through 
the procession, and ask it of the sweet girl herself.” 

“Well,” said the civilian, with a smile, ‘‘to keep you clear of the In- 
quisition for an insult to a favorite saint like blessed Agatha, I will tell 
you all Eknow. Sit down upon this marble pediment, and we can speak 
without any one hearing us. Marked you the grey-headed commander 


| dressed in a blue uniform, with two crosses at his breast?’ 


“To be sure I did: the worn-out admiral who bore a candle in the 
crowd. Well, the taper is fitter than the sword for the hand of age to 
carry; no doubt, many a day since, the old gentleman has been laid up 
in ordinary.” ” 

‘He would be anything but flattered could he but overhear our con- 
versation,”’ continued the companion of the gay stranger. “ In ordinary! 
Not he, faith!—lIt is barely six months ago since he married the———”’ 

“Widow of some gouty general,” exclaimed the other, impatiently. 
‘“« Pshaw !—no more of him.” 


‘He married,” responded the civilian, ‘‘ no widow of a gouty general, 
but Inez de Romana.” 


“ An antiquated virgin,” said the stranger, with a smile; “ of high 


: : : ome ; | family, holy life, and on the wrong side of sixty.” 
lier, was richly attired in a fanciful costume; rapier and poignard | 


“Never did a man guess wider of the mark: she was one of the pret- 
tiest girls in the province, and on the right side of seventeen,” observed 
the civilian. 

‘ But what the devil does it interest me,’’ exclaimed the stranger, 
‘whether an old gentleman exhibits his dotage by committing matrimo- 
ny, or any other similar absurdity? I don’t want to know any thing 
about his wife.”’ 


“ But you wish me tofavor you with full particulars touching his lovely 


daughter.” 





ed to the brows, and again her eyes dropped upon the tesselated pave- | 
ment. It was probably from agitation that a small houquet, composed 
of the most delicate flowers which a tropic clime produces, fell uncon- 
sciously from her hand, when, unperceived by any but the lovely reli- 


“His daughter !’’ said the stranger: ‘‘ Is yonder peerless beauty in- 
deed that old man’s child?” 


‘« His only child. She pays the penalty of an act of dotage, for the 
old fool’s marriage consigns her to a convent.” 

‘*Monstrous !’’ ejaculated the stranger: “ What! bury beauty like 
her’s within a living grave! By Heaven! I'll esealade the convent walls 
myself, and liberate that lovely victim; ay, though I perished by the 
hands of the Inquisition for the sacrilege! But why, if the old man 
played the fool, should she, poor girl, be immured for it?” 

‘To gratify the selfish vanity of a weak old dupe. Inez was the or 
phan daughter of a poor knight of San Iago; and on her father’s death, 
without friends or fortune, she was destined to take the veil. Educated 
at the same convent with the heiress of the admiral, she came to visit 
her young companion before the vows should be pronounced, that would 
sever her for ever from society. The old man saw her, and, struck 
with her beauty, fancied that h¢ loved _He told his tale of folly. Inez 
detested the seclusion which awaited her. A splendid home—a life of 
luxury—the name of wife—a lover!—coupled with a title, were offered 
and accepted. Inez 4 vain and ostentatious, and a sudden rise from 
humble orphanage, ha¥ almost turned her biain. She indulges in every 
extravagance, and the doting admiral, they say, yields to every solicita- 
tion, no matter how expensive; and thus a fortune, sufficient to support 
the rank and establishment of a grandee, has been found inadequate to 
meet the profusion his silly marriage has entailed ; and to gratify the ex- 
travagance of his youthful consort, the old dupe has determined that his 
only child shall be sacrificed, to enable him to meet the extravagant de- 
mands made upon his purse, by the capricious girl whom he has been 
weak enough to marry. And now, Captain Ramirez, you know as much 
as I du of every thing conrected with the lovely religieuse.” 

“By Heaven!” returned the stranger, passionately, “ friend Sanchez, 
I will know more, or the fault shall not be mine. But see—the proces- 
sion is about to move. Whither will these fat drones steer to now? 
Stand fast; they’ll psss again. I would not lose the chance of another 
angel-glance of yon dark eye, for this brilliant in my hat; and the water 
is the purest in Grenada.” ' 

‘And what would you give me, could I procure you an interview ? 
Ay, captain, stare not so incredulously; an interview !—not exactly tete- 
a-tete; but in the presence only of a youthful step-dame, and myself, 
your very humble servant,” said the civilian, with a emile. 
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“ Give |” exclaimed the stranger; ‘‘change your query. Pshaw! the 
thing’s impossible.” ca 

“ Would you wager one hundred dollars on the event?” inquired the 
Captain's companion. 

“No,” mianed the stranger; “but I'll bet you three to one, and in 
hundreds too.” 


“ Done,” was the brief reply. 


“ And done. The wager’s made. Prepare your money, Master San- 


chez. Were it but for exciting false hopes, every dollar shall be exact- 
ed, whether they be begged, borrowed, or stolen. But, saints and an- 
gels! here she comes.” 

Again the long array filed past in solemn march ; and a less devont 
spectator could not have been discovered in the crowded assemblage 


chan Captain Ramirez. The archbishop of Moldivia glided on in stately | 
dignity; and the etranger regarded the haughty prelate with as little | 


veneration as the neophyte who waved a perfumed censer in his rear. On 
came the thin black canon of San Roque; and the ablest preacher in the 
rovince elicited no more notice. In fact, two objects engrossed the gal- 
loos captain’s attention—one was the old admiral with the yellow taper; 
and the other that lovely devotee, his daughter. 
She passed the pillar closely as before. To the stranger, the crowded 
procession contained a single object, and his ardent gaze sought that one 
only in the throng. She came; fora moment she raised her soft and 


speaking eyes,—they met those of the stranger. He took the flowers | 


from his bosom—pressed them to his lips. The fair devotee observed 
the ast; and the glance that answered it, would not induce a lover to de- 
spaic. . 
mi Now,” said Captain Ramirez, as the ceremony ended, and the numer- 
ous spectators issued from the church, “if ever man were fairly ruined 
{fam he. Friend Sanchez, how gladly would [ tell thee out three hun- 
dred dollars !’’ 

“ Indeed !’’ said the civilian; “ I’m happy to assure you, that that plea- 
sure is reserved for to-morrow.” * 


“ Would I dare think it so,” said the captain, with a sigh; “ but how | 
is it to be done? Are we to pick locks, scale walls, commit mur- | 


der, or—"’ 

“‘Heaven forbid!” returned Signor Sanchez; ‘‘ we will effect it by 
no felonious means, or | shall agree to forego the benefit of the wager. 
Rest assured tha the entry into the admiral’s domicile shall be peaceful- 
ly achieved. Come, supper will be waiting; we will finish afterwards 
4 flask or two to the health of the peerless Camilla; and, if by the hour 
of siesta to-morrow, L have not lightened your purse by three hundred 


pieces, why, worthy captain, then write Juan Sanchez down a very ass.” | 


Morning came. The gay stranger was early a-foot; for, were the 


truth told, the sweet religieuse had spoiled the captain’s sleep. Pre- 
gently his host joined him. The morning meal was discussed; and 
the stranger reminded Signor Sanchez that he had not forgotten the wa- 


ger mede on the preceding evening. 


“*T should be sorry if you had, noble captain, for it would be to me 
the loss of a sum in sterling silver, that we traders do not every day rea- 


lize so easily. 
“Well, my friend, when is the trial to come off !’’ was the inquiry. 


“The bet shall be speedily decided; and, in one hour hence, the 
pocket of one of us will be lighter than it is at present; I could 


give a shrewd guess, Captain Ramirez, which of them it will be.” 


Half the time wore away, when the essay was to be made; and the 


stranger became momentarily more impatient. 


“T fancy you may prepare,” said the civilian, “for your interview 


with Camilla.” 
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vancing to the sofa, he presented a casket, with its brilliant contents, for 
the inspection of the lofty Dona. 
| Inamoment the attention of the consort cf the admiral was enthralled 
| with the jewellery that this costly casket presented, and frequent excla- 
mations of her admiration told how ardently she responded to the com- 
| mendations of the merchant, as he pointed out the beauty of every gem. 

“ Pedro,” said the civilian, “show that box of thine to yonder lady. 
Flowers, merely, your excellenza; fit only for young ladies about to be 
| professed.” 

The companion of Juan Sanchez instantly obeyed the order of his su- 
perior ; me crossing the apartment, disclosed the treasures of his box. 

“The flowers age pretty,” said the beautiful Camilla, with a sigh, “ but 
I do not require any. They tell me there are enough in the garden of the 
conyent. Heigh-ho!” 

“That wreath, lady, is reckoned beautiful,”—and the companion of 
Juan Sanchez selected what he considered the most valuable of the col- 
lection. ‘‘ Would you deign to accept—no, no, I mean, would you oblige 
me by buying it?”’ 
| The fair Camilla gracefully declined the purchase. 

“ Or that—or this one; any—all.”’ There never was a more importu 

nate flower-dealer. 

“« My friend,” replied the lady, gently, “indeed there is nothing here 
| that I require. You mistake me; I am destined for a life that forbids 
all mortal luxuries. Show these things—and, indeed, some of them are 
very beautiful—to yonder lady, my father’s—"’ she paused, the name 
| was not a pleasant one to pronounce—‘' she will probably buy them. t 
| do not need them; and if I did—but no—down, down, proud heart—” 

and she turned aside to hide a tear. 
| “Nay, lady, accept them; and, in return, repay me with your 
prayers.” 

The intended novice waved her hand, and moved a step or two. 
| Stay, lady; stay for one moment. I have a flower here, an empress 
could not purchase ; let me, pray let me, show it you.” 

“« Indeed !"” said the fair girl, as she turned round. 

‘It is too precious to entrust within this casket, and therefore I en- 
shrine it here.” 

As he apoke, the stranger took from his bosom a bunch of flowers, 
| and placed them in Camilla’s hand. Instantly a burning blush rose to 
| her very brows. A few rapid sentences fell from the stranger's lips; a 

billet was softly placed in no unwilling band ; when the entrance of the 
admical disturbed the course of love and traffic in which the civilian and 
his excellent companion were so busily engaged. 

“T dare not ask him for so much money to-day,” said Dona Inez, in 

a whisper; ‘but promise me to keep the jewels until Friday, and then 
come here.” 

The obsequious merchant gave the necessary pledge, and, followed by 

his attendant, he made an humble obeisance, and quitted the mansion of 
| Don Manuel de Cordova. 

Friday came. Again the visit was repeated: other brilliants had been 
added, in the interim, to the rich display that Juan Sanchez had previ- 
ously exhibited ; and the stranger’s flowers had been replaced with others 
| of rarer kinds, and more exquisite fragrance. No wonder, therefore, 

that both collections were examined with an increased interest; and, in 

the wife and daughter of the admiral, that each found an ardent ad micer. 
| At the especial request of the former lady, the final selection of jewel- 
lery was postponed until the following Monday. Camilla was then to 
spend that, her last day, with the world; for the next day was to wit- 
ness her private reception into the convent of Saint Agatha, to prepare 
herself for the formalities of an immediate profession. 


“ What preparations are necessary 7” inquired the stranger; ‘‘ my hat Monday came, and the diamond-merchant presented himself punctu- 


and sword are on the table.” 


ally at Don Manuel's door. He was alone, and his friend the flower- 


“Where they shall peaceably await our return. You must adopt a | dealer, ne longer accompanied him. He knocked, but admission was 


more respectable appearance. Doff these gay trappings; and, for the 


refused; and the porter informed him that his lady declined that day re- 


occasion, pass as my assistant, There is a modest-looking dress atyour | ceiving any visitors. There was a strange confusion visible through the 


service, in the next room; and when you have put it on, the box you are 


to carry will be ready.”’ 


In a few minutes the change of costume was completed. Don Juan 


| whole of the admiral’s establishment; and servants hurried to and fro, 
with an anxiety apparent in their looks, like that of men to whom some 
| surprising occurrence had been recently made known. Ina few hours, 


Sanchez set out for the admiral’s residence, with a jewel-case under his | the cause of this commotion was whispered over the city, and created 

arm, and Captain Ramirez, attired like a sober citizen's attendant, fol- | universal astonishment. The admiral’s fair daughter, Camilla, who in 

lowed dutifully with another, largely stocked : a artificial flowers, and | a few days was to have become the betrothed of Heaven, had, on the 
r 


divers other articles which interest the fai 


ex. They reached Don | preeeding night, eloped from her father’s mansion, and not a trace of the 


Manuel’s residence, in the Plaza; and the moment Sanchez and his as- | beautiful fugitive could be discovered. The day passed, and no tidings 
sistant presented themselves, they were freely admitted, and conducted | were heard of the Jost one: and the most extensive inquiries produced 
to a waiting-100m, until! their arrival should be formally announced to the | but little information. It was ascertained that a fishing-canoe had ob- 


consort of the commander. 


served a felucca cross the bar, and, at an unusual time of tide, stand out 


“ Captain" said the civilian, in a whisper, “‘ how many dollars would | to sea—and a stranger, whose brilliant appearance occasioned a sensa- 
you give to be off? Your wager’s lost. Well, take tone from me, and | tion in the city, had suddenly deparied from the hotel where he lodged, 
I promise you a glorious opportunity. I am the bearer of an emerald | accompanied by his black domestic. Months succeeded days—Camilla 
necklace—the yofing wife will be sufficiently occupied in its examina- | was never heard of, and many and marvellous were the surmises as to 
tion: and could you net, in the interim, dispose of some of your wares | the means and manner, by which the lovely daughter of Don Manuel de 


to the old man's daughter ?”’ 


Cordova had been so mysteriously spirited away 


a Egad, I'l try. But, honest Sanchez, I fear I can manage the retail | Three years slipped away. Don Manuel de Cordova was gathered to 
business put indifferently. I'm in the wholesale line, you know. Here | his fathers; and after the briefest period of mourning, which a decent 


comes the lady's page.” 


A richly dressed negro boy summoned the civilian and his companion 
te the presence of Donna Inez. They found her in a magnificent apart- 
ment, resting ia luxurious indolence upon a splendid couch, while the 
lovely devotee was arranging some beautiful flowers in a crystal vase, in 
another corner of the chamber. Sanchez bowed with deferential humility 
to the haughty beauty; a civility she scarcely returned; and then, ad- 


respect to the memory of one who had bequeathed her his whole fortune 
would allow, the young relict had bestowed her widowed hand on a wild 
and dissipated grandee. Of the lost Camilla no tidings were ever heard, 
and her strange disappearance remained as much a mystery as it was on 
the morning after it occurred. 

Another event had caused immense joy along the coast. A celebrated 
| rover, which for years had infested the neighbouring seas, had been 
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driven on shore and destroyed by an English cruiser. Indeed it was full 
time that the Flambeau’s predatory career should be terminated. While 
she had continued under the command of a person who called himself 
Remirez, her spoliations were restricted to what is considered allowable 
to vessels occupied in free trading, and no actsof violence had ever been 
permitted. But for some unknown cause that captain had mysteriously 
disappeared, and under his successor, the rover became a regular pirate ‘ 
and, from the extent of her depredaticns, her destruction became indis- 
pensable. In effecting this, most of her lawless crew had fallen, and the 
remainder were driven into the woods, where, as it was hoped and ex- 
pected, they would be speedily arrested and brought to that justice 
which so long they had managed to evade. 


In one of those sweet glades which are found occasionally in the path- 
less ferests of the south, and show, amid the interminable extent of dank 
weeds and underwood by which they were environed, like an oasis in the 
desert, the summer residence of a wealthy planter had been erected. The 
front verandah of the building opened on a piece of open land, which 
stretched its green and velvet-looking surface gently downwards, until it 
rested on the bank of one of those deep inlets which debouch into the 
mighty rivers that intersect the southern portion of America ; while the 
rear of this romantic retreat was overhung by woods composed of the 
noblest trees the earth produces, and in every variety of tint and foliage. 
The house itself was of slight construction, and designed only for tem- 
porary habitation; for, like other proprietors of opulence, the owner 
possessed a splendid mansion in a seaport some fifty leagues lower down 
the river; a place better suited, both from comfort and society, to form 
& permanent residence; and hia visits to this distant estate were merely 
for the purpose of superintending a numerous gang of negroes engaged 
in felling hard woods, and in enjoying the amusements of hunting and 
shooting, which boundless forests and prairies abundantly afforded. All 
in and about this rustic abode evinced both wealth and taste, and pre- 
sented every elegance and luxury that was adapted to a tropic climate. 

ht was a warm and lovely night ; the musquito curtains were closed, 


and in a very elegant saloon the owner of this sporting-lodge and his | 


family might have been discovered. 
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A sweeter scene of domestic repose could never have been selected | 


by a painter than the group within exhibited. A man, stout, and hand- 
some, and in the flower of life, had his dark eyes fixed, with pride 


mingled with affection, upon a female younger than himself, at least a | 


dozen years. Nothing could be lovelier than the beautiful countenance 
he looked upon, as hanging over a sleeping child that rested in her lap, 


a mother’s looks of love were bent upon her slumbering treasure. Be- | 


hind the lady’s chair, a tall finely-proportioned negro was standing with 
a silver salver, on which were fruits and wine ; while a beautiful Chil- 
leno girl waited at her mistress’ side, to receive her sleeping charge. 
Presently the infant was committed to its nurse’s arms The negro 
placed his refreshments on the table, and, with the fair Clilleno, imme- 


diately quitted the apartment, leaving the planter and his lovely wife | 


to the society of each other. 

The lady rose and looked out from the lattice on the lawn, and as she 
crossed the chamber the grace of her figure was displayed. It boasted 
no longer the airy elagance of girlish symmetry: the flower was in its 

. bloom—the form exhibited womanly maturity ; and it was apparent that 
her’s was that endearing situation, which doubly claims a husband’s ten- 
d -rest care. 

Evening had changed to midnight ; not a breath of wind rustled the 
leaves, or rippled the glassy surface of the river. All were asleep but 
the guilty ; and yet, at that lone hour, a group ef men wero circled round 
a fire beside a sandy cove, on which a boat was drawn ashore. They 
were all armed ; and while some were preparing supper, others kept a 
vigilant look out. They had the appearance of wild and desperate men; 
and theirc onversation, maintained in that low tone which evinces suspicion, 
confirmed their lawless character. 


‘* What an infernal accident,” said one of the rovers, “to run her smack 





| selves with nigger runaways ? 


upon a sunken rock, and lose the vessel after boasting that he knew every 


ereek and cove fiom Chiloe to Cape Francisco.” 


“ He’ll never lose another,’ observed a second scoundrel, coolly. | 


“ But Gaspard is over ready with his pistol. Before the schooner’s 
copper had scraped the coral a second time, Diego was as dead as a 
mackerel. Poor devil !—the skipper allowed no time for explanations.”’ 


“ Ay and the captain was right,” observed a truculent ruffian, whose 
features were scarcely visible from the matted covering of coal-black 
hair, which hid them from chin to forehead. “I’m half sorry, too, that 
we lost the blundering fool—he didn’t mean it after all. There’s but a 
handful of the old Flambeaus left, and one now-a-days can’t trust to 
st angers.” . 
® “ What a lucky craft that old Flambeau was,” said the first speaker : 
her equal for success, in Captain Ramirez’ time, was never known. And 
then he kept all so nicely out of trouble ; and though men grumbled at 
him now and then, why, in the long run, he proved a wise-one. He 
valued no flag but one ; and a yard of British bunting was a vessel’s full 
security. If we met an English trader short of water, why he supplied 
it freely ; were provisions wanted, he put us on short allowance, and 
divided to the last biscuit with the starving crew. Well, the first shi 
French, Dutch, or Spaniard, Portuguese or Dane—we met with after- 
wards, he made up the loss—ay, and helped himself to a double quanti- 
ty, because he succored the distressed. Well, the foreigner probably 
complained to the first broad pennant, when he reached a harbor, when 
in dropped e disabled sbip to tel] thet in her distress she had got all she 


wanted from the Flambeau. Had the gallant Ramirez remained, the 
finest schooner that ever crossed the line would be as she used to be, breast- 
ing the waters like a sea-gull. See what fell out: Gaspard couldn’: 
stand temptation, but must fall foul of a rich Jamaica-man,—aud in s 
month a clipper sloop is dispatched to regularly run us down : and sticks 
to us like a bloodhound, until, like our namesake, we were regularly ex- 
tinguished. Ah! poor Flambeau !” 

“Tr’s all true. We never knew the old captain’s loss, till after we 
had gota new one, and many’s the time Gaspard has heard that told 
him, when he didn’t like it. But where has he wanderedto? He’s ful! 
an hour away.” 

‘* He’s not lost, however ; fur see, he comes along the cove.” 

Of all that lawless company, assembled round a midnight fire, the 
new comer looked the greatest ruffian. 

“How now,” he said, assuming an air and tone of command, “ is 
supper ready yet? There’s no great cooking required, Master Sambo,” 
said he, addressing a mulatto who appeared to be the cook; ‘‘ scanty fare 
at present, lads—fish, fish, fish ! No matter; betterluck again. Come, 
let’s have it as it is. Step to the boat, Soto, and bring us that runlet of 
Hollands. Curses on that stupid scoundrel, who, with plenty of sea- 
room and smooth water, lost a vessel so foolishly !” 

“ He paid for his mistake on the spot : you're clear with him, captain,” 
growled another ruffian. 

“ Ay, were he my brother, he should have fared no better. But come, 
my lads, eat, drink, and bless the saints afterwards, for giving you the 
commander you have.” 

“I wish,” said another rover, “we could rather persuade them to 
mend our fare a little. Nothing but river fish—one worse than another, 
and the best not fit for a nigger’s banyan day. I fancy we'll fare still 
worse ; the vessel gone, and not a chance of getting another! What 
the devil could have broughtus here? Toiling at the oars for a hundred 
miles up a river, where nothing could be met with but timber rafting 
down the stream. Pish! a pretty way to lose aschooner. I say, what 
drove us here ?” 

“ Silence !” said the captain ; “‘ and I'l! tell you.” 

“IT wish you would,” returned the other, in a mutinous tone. 

“ Revenge !” was the stern reply, ‘‘ revenge and plunder !”’ 

“ Revenge sounds well enough,” returned the former speaker, “ and 
plunder better still. But on whom have we any cause of vengeance, 
fifty leagues from ocean? Who are we to find here, among mango 
trees and cockatoos? And as to plunder, there’s nothing to be picked 
up but drift-wood; and there’s a chance—a raft floating down the 
river, and only a brace of niggers guarding it!’ and the fellow laughed 
in derision. 

“Peace!” roared the captain, sternly. 
third round, I'll tell you why we came ” 

“Is Dutch cuurage required to-night, captain, that we must be drunk 
or half-seas over, before you tell us what brought us here?’ 

“By Heaven! Juan, you will drive me further than I wish,” and the 
cept tin laid his hand upon a pistol. 

‘* Hold! hold!’ exclaimed half-a-dozen voices; “no more of that to- 
night. No use in mincing’matters; the schooner’s sunk, and what are 
we to do ?—keep here, and rob fishing canoes, as we did to-night, to fur- 
nish out a rascally existence? or seek the bush at once, and band our 
Captain, it won’t do.” 
“Hear me, men,” exclaimed the captain, passionately. 


“ Pass the runlet; and at its 


“'Tis true 


| the vessel’s gone: well, that’s no fault of mine; but for the plan—re- 


venge and plunder. Don’t they sound wel! together?” 

“Ay; let’s hear it,” said a rover. 

“You all remember Ramirez?” 

“ Ay, ay,’”’ was generally responded. 

“You thought him” — 

An outbreak from the band prevented the captain from finishing the 
sentence. 

“‘ Ramirez,” said the man, whose face was ensconced in hair, ‘‘ wae 
the best commander that I—and I'm twelve years in the free trade—ever 
sailed under; ay, or ever will.” 

“In action. cool as a cucumber,” rejoined a second. 

“ And,” added a third, “in real danger, fierce as a wild-cat; and with 
all his wits about him, too.”’ 

“ Night nor day, I never saw him disguised in liquor,’ observed ano- 
ther, who was so particularly drunk, that he could hardly articulate. 

‘You might trust him with uncounted gold” — 

“ And to his ship’s company,” added a sixth, winding up the eulogium, 
“he was true as needle to the north.” 

“ Well, comrades,”’ said the captain, moodily. “I’ll allow that Rami- 
rez was a good commander, an able seaman, stout leader, capital hand 
ata pinch, slept always with his starboard eye open; but he was——’” 
and he pause 
« What ?”’ cried a dozen voices. 

“ The falsest villain that ever betrayed a gallant crew.” 

« No, no, no,” was repeated by a ee voices. 

“T'll give you proof positive. He ——— ; but none of you 
could tell, or even guess, the wealth he carried with him. None suspec- 
ted him; for all of you thought hima nonesuch. Well, what was he all 
along? why, nothing more nor less thana hired spy. He gave the crui- 
sers secret information of all that passed in ev we entered as free 
traders ; and, in return, they never looked after him. Well, he gt blown. 
on the coast at last; and, when he could no longer on game, 
he left the Flambeau to her fate. And how long after he had deserted: 
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ship and comrades was it before the British bull-dogs were let loose up- 
on the sweetest schooner that ever swam the sea ?”’ 

“* Ay, ay, captain,” observed a rover, “that’s all well enough; but 
recollect that in the time of Captain Ramirez, men never walked the 
plank ; nor did be, like a common ass, make free with English bunting, 
end put his hand upon the lion’s mane. If a doubtful sail appeared in 
ahe gulf, why an English merchantman would run under the Flambeau’s 
stern for protection; and, there's no use talking, Captain Ramirez stood 
so high with every skipper in these seas, that, d—n me, were he sen- 
tenced to be hanged, I think they’d hardly get men enough in a whole 
ship’s company, to man the fall that sent him to the fore-yard. No, no; 
Le never intentionally left the schooner. Poor dear soul !—he was mur- 
dered, and that’s my opinion.” 

A dozen voices answered in a willing affirmative. 

“ Dolts and madmen!” shouted the captain; “he lives! ay lives !— 
Why stare ye thus, like fools?—Ay, lives in luxury and splendor: the 
richest planter in the prevince; the highest among the high; and all 
bought by what 1—falsehood, and deep, deep treachery!” 

“‘ Impossible !”” exclaimed the rovers. 

“True, by the light of heaven!” returned the pirate chief. ‘He 
lives; ay, and is sleeping at his ease—wealth around him, and beauty in 
his arms—not half a league from the very spot I stand on.” 

“Captain Ramirez alive, and wealthy, and within cannon shot?” 

“If Captain Rimirez be not, there’s one who will answer just as 
well, although he has dropped a former title, and taken the plainer one 
of Hartley.” 

“Come, captain, no riddles, if you please; we're plain seamen, and 
san only understand a plain story. If Ramirez is alive, and as you have 
described him, why, all you said against him must be true. Men nei- 
ther come back from the grave, nor do they pick up doubloons in the 
woods, like hickory nuts. If your tale be true, Ramirez is a traitor and 
a rogue; and, were there no other hand to do the job, I'd row a hun- 
dred leagues for the mere pleasure of cutting the throat of a scoundrel 
that sold us all.” 7 

“ Juan, the right pluck is in thee still,"’ returned Gaspard, with a smile 
of demoniac satisfaction. “What say ye all, lads?” 

“Why, that he who wouldn't do as honest Juan says, has no manhood 
in him," responded a rover. 

“Come, pass the good liquor round, and then for booty and revenge !”’ 

From hand to hand the runlet passed, until the contents were drained 
to the very bottom. Maddened by ardent spirits, burning under the be- 
lief of having been betrayed, and excited bythe hope of plunder, the 
ferocious band prepared for violence and bloodshed. Their arms were 
examined; the simple plan of attack explained by the ruffian leader, 
whe had already reconnoitered the dwelling of bis intended victim; the 
boat was carefully drawn up, and hidden in the tall reeds which fringed 
the river’s bank; water carried from the stream and flung on the red 
embers of the fire; and, in Indian files, one after another, the ruffians took 
a narrow path cut through the tangled wood, and follewed their trucu- 
lent commander. 

Did no eye, save that which looks alike on innocence and guilt, observe 
them? Yes; the slave, whose canoe they had despoiled, directed by 
the fire, had traced the marauders, and, concealed in the thick brush- 
wood, overheard their plans of murder. While making their final pre- 
parations, the negro glided through the coppice like a snake, and ran, 
at headlong speed, to alarm his devoted master. He reached the dwell- 
ing safely; but it was to alarm, and not to save! 

The planter’s country-house was wrapped in night and silence; the 
lights were extinguished, and the inmates buried in deep repose. From 
the lord to the serf, all felt the influence of that peaceful hour; and in 
the woods where he had toiled all day, the negro slept in his wigwam as 
soundly as his master; for, as the Indian adage goes, ‘‘ The lightest 
heart has ever the heaviest eye-lid.” 

At that still hour, a dusky figure stole underneath the verandah of the 
planter’s house, and sought a window in the rear. Twice, he tapped 
gently on the lattice; the third time, the sound was sharper—and it 
was heard and answered. To a person within, the negro communicated 
some intelligence, and the next moment a door was cautiously unclosed, 
and the late visitor entered. 





Whatever the tidings were, which this untimely messenger had | 


brought, they seemed to have created an unusual sensation. From 
window to window lights flashed rapidly, and human figures flitted to 
and fro. But the alarm as speedily subsided; the lights disappeared; 
and darkness, denser apparently than before, returned ; and the omi- 
nous silence that succeeded, rendered the recent hurry the more re- 
markable. 

The interval of this singular repose was brief—it was but a trea- 
cherous calm. Armed men issued quietly from the cover of the 
woods, and, halting at a little distance from the sleeping house, they 
held a rapid consultation. Presently, dividing into two bodies, they 
Approached the planter’s dwelling. One moved stealthily to the front 
=the other as cautiously stole round the rear. The marauders calcu- 
lated upon effecting a surprise, but the negro fisherman had warned the 
inmates of their danger; and on the first attempt to force an entrance, 
a double discharge from a lower-lattice stretched two of the assailants 
on the ground; while, in the rear, the attack proved equally disastrous. 

It might have been expected, that, astounded at a sanguinary and 
unexpected repulse, the villains would have abandoned their design. 
But, desperate men, they brought with them desperate means, and, at 
ihe order of their leader, they flung lighted combustibles into the thatch 
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which covered the edifice; and retiring for shelter behind the nearest 
trees, maintained a fusilade upon the house, and waited with demoniac 
patience the rapid progress of fire—their terrible auxiliary. 

In a few minutes the roof was in a blaze, and the upper story, con- 
structed entirely of wood-work, caught fire. Coolly the murderous ruf- 
fians watched the flames as they enveloped the edifice from front to rear; 
and assured of the result, they watched the crisis with fiendish pleasure 

It came:—all—above, below—the building was sheeted in fire. Sud- 
denly, the negroes broke out from the blazing pile, and rushed towards 
the woods for safety. Two male slaves were instantly shot down—the 
others effected their escape. 

“‘ Now, lads, look sharp,’’ roared the demon leader of the gang; ‘‘the 
traitor will bolt immediately. No mercy for Ramirez!” 

The words were scarcely uttered before a white man, only half- dressed, 
and bearing a female in his arms, sprang from the burning ruins, follow- 
ed closely by 4 tall powerful negro, with a bundle grasped by his left arm, 
and a cutlas flaming in his right hand. The leader dashed past the 
trees where the murderers had taken their stand, at headlong speed, ap- 
parently as little embarrassed with the female form he carried, as if his 
burden were an infant. The negro kept directly in his master’s rear. 
A yell arose: half a dozen shots were discharged—but not a bullet found 
its mark. 

‘ By Heaven! the villain will escape us!’’ roared the pirate-captain, 
rushing from his concealment in pursuit. Another of the gang had al- 
ready crossed his path, but the fugitive discharged a pistol, and shot the 
assailant dead. The occurrence caused a moment’s delay. It was @ 
fatal one: tor Gaspard overtook his intended victim, and struck fiercely 
at him with a dagger. It missed the heart it aimed at, but found a 
sheath in the bosom of her whom the fugitive eupported; and before a 
surer blow could be delivered, with one trenchant sweep the negro’s cut- 
lass cleft the villain tothe chin. The wood was gained—the fugitive 
believing that he held a living body in his arms! Alas! that precious 
burden was only a breathless corpse! 

That was the last effort of the murderers. A gang of wood-cutters, 
alarmed by the blaze and firing, had hurried to their master’s domicile, 
while the murderous crew, eight in number, retreated to the woods; and 
for that time, darkness and a tangled copse concealed them. 

They tell me that for an hour I gazed on the loved one in stupid in- 
difference. I can believe it well: the blow was stunning. Not a slave 
ventured to approach mo; for even their dull natures respected the be- 
reavement this terrible calamity had brought on. Gradually Dominique 
placed himself before me, holding my infant in his right arm; for the 
left that clasped it when we broke from the burning pile, had been 
wounded by a random bullet. 

‘What would you, Dominique?” I inquired, in tones of deep des- 
pondency. 

‘* Vengeance |’’ exclaimed the negro, in a veice of thunder. ‘“ Leave 
to woman's hamds the duties owing to the dead, and let us together bunt 
down the murderers. Vengeance! vengeance!” 

The voice of my faithful follower changed at once the current of my 
thoughts, I raised myself, looked proudly round, and called for food 
and wine. I ate bread—’twas a form; I drank wine—that was reality 
I seized my rifle, dagger, pistols; Dominique armed the hardiest of my 
slaves; and, before the aun rose, we set out to visit blood for blood. 

1 was absent for three days and nights. I started warmly on the 
death-chase, and never was one more keenly followed up. I seemed in- 
sensible to fatigue—heat, hunger, thirst were disregarded. Of five-and- 
twenty vigorous axe-men, accustomed from infancy to forest-life, by 
the second evening eighteen were worn out, and unable to proceed; 
and yet I and Dominique—and he with a wounded arm—pursued the 
traces of the murderers with unabated ardor. I ate not, slept not, but 
drank brandy and shed blood. Seven of the eight had already perished ; 
but that eighth one lived; and without that ruffian’s life, my vengeance 
was incomplete. On we went once more, and the human hunt continued. 

We found the wretch, at last, stretched beneath a tree—worn down, 
impassive, unresisting. I drew a pistol from my belt—looked at the 
doomed one fora moment. Three had fallen, resisting, by my hand: as 
many more by Dominique’s. oT 

“No,” I said, as I replaced the weapon; “ desire the slaves to string 
that felon up; thou and I, my friend, cannot stoop to be his execu- 
tioners !"’ 

I returned—witnessed the obsequies of my wife. That scene was too 
much for one already excited by maddening influences; my senses wan- 
dered—and memory deserts me. 

A long, long, gloomy epoch follows—ten years; long, long years!— 
Mine was a melancholy state of being; for they neither could call me 
mad, nor yet pronounce me sane. My child was placed in a neighbor* 
ing convent: she grew—was happy; and became, as the nuns averred, 
the favorite pensionnaire of a dozen. I saw her seldom; for when [ 
did, the striking likeness between her and her angel-mother for days 
unsettled reason. Meanwhile, worldly events went prosperously; and, 
Heaven knows, without the slightest wish to increase possessions 
already more than enough to defray every desire and want, still wealth 
flowed in upon me ; and, in the list of rich Chilian proprietors, my name 
stood high. i 

There was one period of the year when my reason was invariably dis- 
turbed ; the anniversary of Camilla’s murder. The whole of the events 
attendant on that frightful tragedy came back to memory; and the scene 
was vivid to the imagination as if it were really being again enacted.— 


All was before my eyes—darkness and fire ; slaughter ; the death-chase; 
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the funeral ; and then insanity closed the fearful drama. The domestics 
were always prepared for this awful season; and Dominique remained 
with me bike my shadow. 

“It chanced that a week before this sad anniversery, an English botanist 

assed a country-house, where I was for the time residing, and, stopping 
Bich me as a guest, he observed the gloom and depression of my manner. 
Having delicately enquired the cause, and made himself master of all the 
circumstances connected with the appalling visitation which I expected 
in another week, he asked permission to remain. This was granted,— 
and, directing his attention to the tera symptoms of my disease, he 
at once pronounced it curable. This bold assertion startled my house- 
hold, who, for ten years, had witnessed the annual return of my insanity, 
and always accompanied, as it was, with unabated violence. But he 


mentality of this man’s skill, Heaven’s mercy was about to be extended 
to me, and that blest gift, reason, would be eventually restored. I pla- 
ced myself, and all upon my establishment, during the approaching 
period of my mental aberration, under the absolute direction of the 
stranger. 

I was not deceived; and the result proved that I had calculated soundly 
on the ability and experience of eur unknown visitor. Dreading that it 
might increase my excitement, the Chilleno doctors had inhibited the 
visits of nty child. The Englishman adopted a different course; Tsidora 
was sent for from the convent, and she “ ministered to a mind diseased ;”’ 
and the soft influences of filial love, like the melody of David's harp, 
effected a gentle cure, and soothed into tranquility @ spirit for so many 
years purturbed. 

By the stranger’s advice I determined to quit the country, and return 
to my native land. I disposed of my estates, transmit my fortune 
safely to England; and, with a dearer treasure far, my gentle Isidora, 
sailed for the islard-home of freedom, and landed on my native shores, 
after having been a wanderer and alien for one-and-twenty years: 

A long absence had rendered European manners strange; and, for a 
time, I felt myself unequal to the novel task which a return to England 
had imposed, that of mingling in society. For two years, Isidora and I 
wandered through every portion of the British islands, for the Continent 
was then closed against the traveller. Time, change of scene, and the 
constant presence of my darling child, effected a mental cure, and verified 
the assurances given me in South America by my able physician, that my 
recevery would be permanent. I wished at least te have the semblance 
of a home, although the very name recalled my past calamities; and, in 
order that I might fall back, when wearied with the world, on a retine- 
ment congenial to my fancy, I purchased that wild retreat in which our 
first acquaintance was so singularly formed. Thither, I have occasionally 
retired to enjoy solitude and my ehild’s society. Ours, indeed, seemed 
stolen visits on the world,—and we both felt that ¢alm pleasure only to 
be estimated by those who have lived for each other and alone, when, 
like wild birds to their nest, we sought and found the peaceful seclusion 
which our mountain home afforded. 

Your visit, Hector, rekindled feelings long suppressed, and spurred 
me to exertions that, probably, under other circumstances, I should have 
wanted nerve to undertake. Strange as it may appear, for several years 
1 watched your progress into manhood. The first impressions when we 
met were favorable; and a more extended acquaintance has corroborated 
them. For your sake, and for Isidora’s, | have sacrificed my own yearn- 
ings after solitude, and come upon the stage of life anew. My existence 
is unknown; my errand unsuspected. Should I succeed in my present 
objects, a noble inheritance shall be restored te the rightful heir; and 
should I fail, I have a consolation left, in feeling that I have fortune’s 
gifts at my disposal, and amply sufficient, so far as wealth can confer 
peace and independence, to ensure both to my children. You mark the 
term—Can he to whom Isadora’s happiness is to be confided be aught 
but a son to me?” 

The record of an eventful life was ended ; and I bound those docu- 
ments together, the perusal of which had occasioned an intense but 
painful interest. It was long past midnight. At day-light it was neces- 
sary that I should be stirring; and I retired to bed, to snatch a few fours 
of repose. 

Iwas still asleep when a gentle touch upon the shoulder dispelled my 
uneasy slumbers, and the faithful follower of myuncle’s fortunes told me 
st was time to dress, and that the camarados of my intended voyage and 
campaigns were afoot, and waiting in the court-yard. Indeed, the rat- 
catcher’s presence was intimated already—for in perfect indifference as to 
what might be the complexion of our future fortune, Shemus Rhua was 
croning an Irish ditty. I dressed by candle-light, descended to the eat- 
ing-room, aad there found “ mine honored uncle.” Alas—Isidora was 
not there to say farewell. She slept, poor girl, little dreaming thatewe 
had already parted; and that many a month and stormy passage in a 
soldier's life must wear away, before I should be permitted to return and 
claim her plighted hand. 

“Hector,” said my uncle with a sigh, as he received the papers he had 


entrusted to me, and immediately committed them to the fire, “ you are | their money by some means or othem / 


’Tis done—the dis- | 


now in full possession of every secret of my life. 


closure is made—and I have nothing either to communicate or conceal. 
No more of this; the clock chimes,—and our hour of parting hurries on. | 
I am going to deprive you of @ fullower, provided you can dispense with 
the services of Captain Macgreal, and that he is willing to transfer his 
allegiance to me. Pray step down ; and if the ratcatcher has no parti- 
cular objection, let me have his valuable assistance till you return.— 
‘Strange fortunes produce strange bedfellows,’ a proverb says; and siv- 
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gular positions require as singular agents. Odd as it may appear, in the 
tangled web I shal! have to unravel, I may be beholden for success to 
that wild woman who seems devoted to your interests, or this wandering 
rege, who appears equally attached, and willing to follow whére 
you lead.” 
- A brief communication with Shemus Rbua effected my uncle’s wish ; 
and the ratcatcher placed his services at the disposal of Mr. Hartley:— 
Sooth to say, the captain’s previous experience of a martial life had left 
no craving in his breast after ‘‘ the bubble reputation.” 

Nothing could be more picturesque than the departure of the fleet from 
Portsmouth; and years afterwards, memory recalled the povt’s descrip- 
tion, and I could have imagined tkat Byron had been a fellow-passenger. 


| The morning was brilliant. The signal gun was answered. All were 
seemed confident; and I felt a secret assurance that, through the instru- | 


immediately under way. 
“1 ween, a full fair sight; 
When the fresh breeze was fair as breeze cap be, 
The white sai! set, the gallant frigate tight, 
Masts, spires, and strand retiring to the right, 
The glorious main expanding o’er the bow, 
The convoy spread like wild swans in their flight, 
The dullest sailor wearing bravely now, 
So gaily curl the waves before each dashing prow.” 


Shall! I confess the truth ? Never did an Irish cadet start for a scene 
of glory with less enthusiasm. In the retirement of my fether’s house, 
every newspaper that arrived had brought with it fresh details of British 
victory,—and I jonged, like another Norval, ‘‘ to follow to the field” any 
honest gentleman who would have taken the trouble to show me the 
shortest way of getting a quietus—miscalled, the road toglory. A few 
months had, however, wrought a marvellous alteration ; and but fer the 
shame of the thing, I verily believe, I should have exchanged with some 
Captain Bailey of the day, and, without requiring “ the difference,” for- 
sworn the trade of arms, excepting the bloodless duty appertaining to 
“country quarters.” 

Now I was regularly committed. The dullest spirit would catch a 
noble impulse. The fields of Bolica, Busaco, and Salamanca rose in 
glorious recollection; another feeling succeeded the regret attendant on a 
first separation from the object of a first love; and, before the 
sun went down, I should have scorned an ignoble return, until “ with 
wai’s red honors on my crest,” I could have proudly claimed my affianced 
one. Speedily the true mercurial temperament of the Green Island 
porn I joined the reckless merriment of all around: we drank, 
and laughed, and sang. Nothing could be more prosperous than the 
voyage. 

“ On, on the vessel flies ; the land is gone, 
And winds are rude in Biscuy’s eo age bay. 
Four days are sped, but with the fifth, anon, 
New shores descried make eyery bosom gay ; 
And Cintra’s mountain greets them on their way ; 
And Tagus dashing onward to the deep, 
His fabled golden tribute bent to pay ; 
And soon on board the Lusian pilots leap, 

And steer ’twixt fertile shores where yet few rustics reap.” 


On the sixth evening we disembarked at Belem; and with my foster 
brother, Mark Antony O'Toole, I sprang from the frigate’s launch, and, 
for the first time, set foot on that scene of British glory—the Peninsula. 

[ To be continued. } 
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PHIDDY O’CALLAGHAN AND THE LITTLE BAILIFF. 


[From a new novel entitled “ Josern Jenkins; or Leaves from the Lifo of a 
Literary Man,” by the author of “Random Recollections,” “ The Great Me- 
tropolis,” &e. &e.) 

Every one who has studied the philosophy of debt, and especially those 
who have done so practically, must bave been struck with the fect, that 
after one’s pecuniary obligations have existed a certain length of time, 
they not only subject the party to all the anneyance of being doggedly 
dunned for payment; but they begin, by means of the expenses 
in law proceedings instituted for their recevery, to increase in amount 
with an appalling rapidity. And if the practice of not paying one’s 
debts until compelled by law, is allowed to go on for any length of time, 
t he result wi'l be the impossibility of paying at all. No man ever yet cn 
inued for many years to act on the principle of not paying his just Debts 
until] forced to do so by the resistless compulsion of the law, withodt tp 
the end becoming the victim of his own imprudence and hig@wh, Want 
of honesty. Mr. Joseph Jenkins was in a fair way of being 
this unpleasant pecuniary icament. Since his connection’ 
weekly journal, he found that he had been living far above the 
which his smal! salary would warrant—consequently he had been 
to put off his creditors till they would be put 
membrance of his oft renewed and as often 
only served to make them more resoluve. dm the 










was driven about from one leigag t 


ili in at i} and whenever he had ree sun 
| Bailiffs were consequent}: yee of > oe : 
to believe that his place of abode w disc vered, oe a nye 
tive but either to pay the debts he was most ’ , oO 
to seek a furt ser respite by repairing to ser ww obecure lodgings. 





lt wea with the view of kee’img as touch 98 porsivie out of the reach 
of bis creditors, who were naw purs sing hiro mure | otly than ever, thar 
| Mr. Jenkins reselved on tof ng lodgings in the second floor of @ misere- 
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looking house in the neighborheod of Clare Market; a place which 
thought likely to be among the last suspected, inasmuch as both the 
house and the locality somewhat decidedly contrasted with his appear- 
ance and manners. The 

aged Irishwoman named Phiddy O'Callaghan, who had not been many 
years in the metropolis, and who had for a still shorter period sought to 
earn a livelihoed by letting furnished lodgings. She had only, indeed, 
sustained the latter character twelve months, commencing precisely three 
months after the death of ber hushand, who, according to her own ac- 
count, was one of the greatest “ jewels of a man that ever ould Ireland 
sent across the channel.” Mrs. O'Callaghan, who flattered herself that 


oF 


landlady was a short, stout, bustling middle- | 
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she was a great physiognomist,—so great as to tell by the first glance of | 


one’s countenance whether he was a rogue ot an honest man,—was ex- 
ceedingly taken with Joseph, when, in compliance with the invitation 
addressed to him by a small piece of thick paper stuck up in the window, 
centaining the brief announcement—“ Lodgings to let,’’—he presented 


himself at the dodt to ascertain the quality and terms of her lodgings. | 


The feeling of satisfaction was reciprocal, Joseph being in that state of 
mind to be eg with anything and everybody, provided he could only 
contrive to keep himself concealed from his creditors. Lest, however, 
his hiding-place should be discovered, he expressed to Mrs. O'Callaghan 
a ular wish, that on no account she should ever say to any one who 
solehe call, that he was within, adding that he had a great many friends 
who were desirous of intruding themselves into hiscompany whether he 
would or not. In fact, he continued, his principal object in leaving his 
previous lodgings, and taking Mrs. O’Callaghan’s, was to escape the 
visits of friends whose excessive anxiety to cultivate his acquaintance 
and to be in his society, was to him, who was fond of retirement, quite a 


bore. Joseph concluded by plainly intimating to Mrs. O'Callaghan, that | 


the term of their connexion as landlady and lodger would most probably 
altogether depend on her attention to his wishes in this respect, and on 


the success with which she should keep outside the door those who | 


might manifest a very particular wish to have a little of his company. 

“« Lave that to me, sir, if you plase,”’ said Mrs. O'Callaghan, in tones 
which clearly denoted that she was determined to carry Joseph's wishes 
fully into effect. 

“ But may I,” she continued, “be afther taking the lave of axing 
what’s your honor’s name 7” 

“Oh, ay,” answered Joseph; “1 forgot that very important part of 
the busizess. My name is Benjamin Brackenordorchy.” 

“ And, sure, a very good Christhian-like name it is, too,” said Mrs. 
O'Callaghan, ‘though may be it is not aisy at first to get one’s tongue 
about it.” 

“A little practice,’ 
culty.” 


? 


' 





remarked Mr. Joseph, “ will overcome the diffi- 


“ Ay, throth, and you may be after saying that ; for practice will over- | . 
| of the bailiff’s footsteps, or to his voice. In afew minutes he beard him 


come anything.” 

Joseph inwardly demurred to the soundness of the position. Prac- 
tised as he was at the attempt to quell the clamors of his creditors, he 
found himself not a whit more successful now than he was at the first. 
On the contrary, he found they only grew the more difficult to manage, 
the longer he had to deal! with them, and the more extensive his transac- 
tions became. 


All preliminaries being settled to the satisfaction of both parties, 


Joseph, in less than a couple of hours, took possession of his new lodg- | 
ings. Ashamed, however, both of his lodgings and the locality in which | 


they were situated, he resolved on concealing from even his most inti- 
mate acquaintances, the place of his new abode. With that view, he 
dated ail his letcers from the office of the weekly journal with which he 
was connected, which, as a matter of course, secured the answers being 
sent to the same address. 


Creditors, however, are very prying people. There is no possibility of 


tong concealing oneself from them. Ode of Joseph's creditors found | blessed Virgin, tell me what brought youhere. It isn’t for no good, L'll 


out his new locality before he had been eight days in it; and it was sur- 
rising with what rapidity all the others made the same discovery. In 
fact, the discovery may be said to have been instantaneous. 


The calls on Joseph immediately became numerous. Mrs. O'Callaghan 
stoutly denied to one and all of the “ friends of Mr. Jenkins,” as they 
called themselves, that there was any such person, ‘“ hathen or Chris- 
thian,” in her house. And this she did in perfect good faith; for she 
was still in ignorance of Joseph’s real name. Some of the inquirers 
after Mr. Jenkins being ungallant enough to doubt Mrs. O’Callaghan’s 
word, she called them “ unbelieving infidels,” and threatened, that if 


they did not go away “in pace, she would be after smothering every | 


soul of them.” In fact, from morning till night, was the door of Mrs. 
O'Callaghan’s house a scene of perpetual squabbling between herself and 


~ persons desirous of being introduced, or, rather of being allowed to in- 


~" peadtioe themselves, to Joseph. 


One of the bajliffs, a little conceited pragmatical fellow, who had been 
remarkably regalat in his visits three times every day—morning, noon, 
and night—but had always been kept at bay by Mrs. O'Callaghan,—de- 
termined one day to effect an entrance by some means or other. Ac- 








in tones which told that she had been worked up to a pitch of the etrong- 
est excitement. 

“Tt’s everything to me, ma'am, and you'll very soon find that to your 
cost,”’ said the other. 

“What do you mane, you worthless vagabone?” retorted Mrs 
O'Callaghan. 

The man of writs, instead of answering the question, made an attempt 
to force his way past Mrs. O'Callaghan, who was standing holding the 
door half open in her hand. He succeeded so far as to effect an en- 
trance, and to reach the first step of the stairs, when, just as in the act 
of putting his right foot on it, Mrs, O'Callaghan flew at him like o 
tigress, and, seizing him by the tails of the coat, pulled him back with 
such force, as to cause him to fall in the passage in the most awkward 
manner which it were possible to imagine. He, however, speedily re- 
gained his feet, and made another attempt to force his way up-stairs, 
when Mrs. O'Callaghan, snatching up a child’s chair which lay at her 
feet, hurled it at him with all the strength which she possessed. It hit 
the r little bailiff with tremendous effect on an anonymous place. 
The blow had the effect of stunning him for the moment, when Mrs 
O'Callaghan laid hold of him a second time. A scuffle ensued, in the 
midst of which, the landlady screamedaloud, “‘ Help! Help! Murther ! 
Morther! Mr. Braknorky (Brackenordorchy ), if you don’t come tomy 
assistance immediately, I'll be kilt entirely.”’ 

No answer was made to Mrs. O'Callaghan’s adjuration, at which she 
was very much astonished. She renewed the appeal, but with no better 
success. At length the bailiff achieved his release from her grasp, and 
bounded up stairs with the agility of a grey-hound. Mrs. O'Callaghan 
followed as hard at his heels as her ehort fat person would permit, show - 
ering upon him all the way, the most copious and most varied abuse.— 
The other had the impudence to enter, without knocking, at the door, or 
waiting to learn whether or not his presence would be agreeable, to every 
accessible apartment in the house. Hitherto he had searched without 
success. No Mr. Jenkins, nor Mr. Brackenordorchy, nor Mr. Any-body- 
else, was to be seen. Joseph, who had overheard the squabble at the 
front door between the bailiff and his landlady, immediately secreted 
himself in a large cupboard in a room on the second floor. The moment 
the bailiff had reached the landing of the third floor, he crept out of his 
hid'nz place, and was in the act of making his escape down stairs, when 
an idea suddenly struck him. He felt assured that his enemy would 
meke a general search in the upper part of the house, not even omitting 
the particular apartment which a newly-married pait—an able-bodied 
Irishman, Patrick Shannon, and his young wife—resided. Joseph knew 
moreover, that Mrs. Shannon, who was pretty as well as young, and pos- 
sessed great spirit, was within, and that the husband was employed in 
a houre hard by. He, therefore, determined to carry out the idea he 
had formed, stole softly up the stairs, and attentively listened to the sound 


walk into Mrs. Shannon’s apartment, which was bed-room and all. The 
newly-married young woman was at work with her needle. In a mo- 
ment more, he heard Mrs. Shannon roundly abusing the little man of 
writs, for daring to intrude into her room; while he was most energeti- 
cally asserting that he had done so in the performance of his duty, and 
was only looking out for a friend to whom he wished to say afew words 
“ Thunder and lightning,” exclaimed Mrs. Shannon, ‘and is it here 
you're after seeking your friends? May be if Pat Shannon happened to 
drop in, and find you in this same place, it were better for you if you 
had becn ata rasonable distance from it, you’”’— 

The sudden shutting of the door, by some invisible agency, followed 
by the instantaneous turning of the lock, prevented Mrs. Shannon from 
finishing her sentence. ‘“ By the powers!” she exclaimed, ‘ what does 
this mane {” 

The bailiff was too much confounded to utter a word. 

‘Spake, sir,” resumed Mrs. Shannon, energetically; ‘‘and by the 


| be bound.” 


} 
| 


cordingly he presented himself at the door of the inaccessible house, and | 


inquired, as before, whether Mr. Jenkins was within. 


told you twenty blessed times, that there’s no such person in this Chris- 
thian house.” 


“Ts there any other person, then?” inqu y i 
“ine. P pen q ined the server of writs, 
; ¢ to you, ye unhanged rasca!?” replied Mrs. O'C allaghan, 


“I came to inquire for Mr. Jenkins,” atammered the bailiff. 

‘That's all a thundering lie, and ye know it. You had better take 
yourself out of this as fast us you came in; for by ———, if Paddy 
Shannon chance to come in and find you here, he'll glue your heels to 
the ceiling in a jiffey.”’ 

‘But how shall I get out?”’ inquired the man of writs, in great alarm 

‘The way you got in,” replied Mra. Shannon, drily. 

The bailiff attempted to open the door, but the latter was obstinate. 
It was, as already remarked, locked on the outside. 

‘‘ The door arn't open,” said he, in piteous tones. 

“ Ah, then, my husband will be here immadiately, and sure he won't 
be long in opening it for you ” 

The ‘servant of the law’ trembled from head to foot. 

While this dialogue was going on, another was taking place between 
Joseph and his landlady on the landing of the second floor. 

“‘ What can the brute baste,”"—to wit, the bailiff,—*‘‘ mane by actiag in 
this way!” inquired Mrs. O'Callaghan. 

“He can mean no good; that’s clear,” replied Joseph. 

“Och, and your right there, any how. It’s as plain as a Kerry mour- 


v | tain.—Maister Brackenordorchy,”’ said Mrs. O'Callaghan, with a special 
“Sorrow Mr. Jenkins you, you impedent spalpleen, isn’t it myself has | emphasis, after a moment’s pause. 


“Yes, ma'am.” 

‘* Will you be after answering me one question I'm going to ax?" 
“If Lean, Mrs. O’Callaghan,”’ said Joseph. 

“Can you inform me what's the reasen why so many persons call fo 
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a Mr. Jenkins, and seem so very anxious to see him, while not a mo- 
ther’s son ever inquires after you, Mr. Brackenordorchy, though you ex- 
pected a power of visitors?” 


“Your queation, Mrs. O'Callaghan, is toodifficult for me to answer.’’ | stairs, or out of the window, make amore 


“Do you know, or did you ever hear of, any gentleman of the name of 
Jenkins 7” 
‘Ob, I have heard of several gentlemen of that name,” replied Jo- 








out of the room, Pat, by way of a parting salute, gave hima whack on 
the head, which sent both his hat and his wig—for he wore a wig— 
downstairs before him. Never did human being, not literally thrown down 
id descent from a third floor 

than did the little bailiffon this occasion. He was infinitely in too great 
| a hurry to pick up either hat or wig; but rushed into the street, and flew 
into the arms of a policeman who chanced to be passing at the moment. 


seph. ‘But, Mrs. O'Callaghan, had you not better send immedi- | The unanimous opinion of the spectators, of whom there was soon a 
ately fur Mrs. Shannon’s husband, and inform him that some rude ruf- | goodly number, was, that the hatless, baldheaded, excited stranger, had 


fian has forced his way into his wife’s room?” 

“Och, sure and sirtain, I forgot that! Feargus, my darlint,” continu- 
ed Mrs. O'Callaghan, thrusting her head down stairs as far as it could 
safely go, and addressing herself to a ragged boy, her only son, about 
eight years of age, who was in the parlor. 

‘Yes mother,” said the urchin, opening the door, and looking atten- 
tively up stairs tothe party who first intreduced him into the world. 

“ Run, baste, fly, my jewel! and tell Pat Shannon that there’s a ha- 
then-looking man locked in the room with his wife.” 

“ Yes, mother,”’ said the boy ; but scarcely had the affirmative response 
to Mrs. O’Callaghan’s appeal to her son been yielded by the latter, than 
the street door opened, and Mr. Shannon entered. 

Mr. Shannon was a good-looking athletic man, dressed in the habili- 
mente of a day-laborer, whose countenance seemed to express, as plainly 
as if the fact had been written on his forhead in legible characters, that 
he was a man about whose determination of character there could be no 
mistake. 
ht)"Och, and may St. Patrick and al! the blessed saints be praised for 
another sight of yer honest face, Pat Shannon,” exclaimed Mrs. O’Cal- 
laghan, in joyous accents, as the other entered. 

“What's the matter, Mrs. O'Callaghan?” inquired Pat, eagerly. 

“ Ie it what’s the matter yer after axin when your jewel of a wife’s in 
danger of her life in resisting the indacent liberties of as great a black- 
guard as ever disgraced the ground he trod on? He’s locked himself 
into the room with her.” 

Pat needed not another word. He sprung up the three pair of stairs 
with the rapidity of thought, turned the lock, (Joseph had left the key in 
the door,) and rushed into the room, pouncing like a bear upon the poor 
bailiff, and exclaiming, as he seized him by the throat,—‘‘ What brought 
you here, you big blackguard?”” 

The little officious, ee rsonage, seeing himself sud- 
denly in the hands of a huge, infuriated Irishman, trembled from head to 
foot. He was too terrified to utter a word. At length the brief sen- 
tence struggled through his pent-up throat—“ I only came into the house 
in the execution of my duty.” 

“ And was it your duty, you mighty big ruffian, to lock yourself into 
the room with my wife? Phiddy, my honey,”’ turning to his wife, “did 
he hurt you at al! at all?” 

“ Faith and he didn’t, for I wouldn’t let him,’’ replied Mrs. Shannen. 

It never occurred to Pat, that the bailiff could hardly have locked him- 
eclf in, when he found the key outside the door. 

“T’'ll explain all if you'll only allow me,” cried the affrighted little 
man. 

“To purgatory with your explanations, you ugly looking monster,” 
said Mr. Shannon, and with that he threw him on the ground. ‘ Now, 
you big rogue,” he continued, shaking his fist in the face of the prostrate 
and half-expiring bailiff; ‘now, you big rogue, will you ever meddle 
with my wife again?” 

“J did not—did not” 

The little writ deliverer was about to attempt a denial and explana- 
tion, but was interrupted by Pat, who again demanded, on pain of grind- 
ing the bailiff into powder, an answer to his question, whether he would 
ever again venture, uninvited, into the presence of his wife. 

“I didnot, 1 °—— 

The bailiff was again in the act of attempting a denial and explana- 
tion, when Mr. Shannon a second time, shaking his clenched fist in his 
face, repeated his demand for an answer to his question. 

“ Never,”’ said the bailiff. 

“ Then, you brute baste,” said Pat, withdrawing a few steps so as to 
let him rise, “then, you brute baste, you may ge about your business 
this time, after you have fallen on your knees and asked Phiddy’s pardon; 
but remimber, that if I ever see you here again, I'll show you a quicker 
road to the street than down the stairs.” 

“ And sure, @ passage out of the window is what the baste desarves,” 
suid Mre. O'Callaghan, who had all this time been a silent spectator of 
what was going on,—doubtless from a conviction that the bailiff could 
not bein better hands. 

“Down on your knees, you blackguard, and ask Phiddy’s pardon,” 
said Pat, in authoritative accents. 

‘ T assure you - 

‘7 want none of the assurances ov’ the likes ov’ ye, ye unmannerly va- 
gabone. Down on your knees this moment, or I'll throw ye out at the 
window the next.” 

The poor terrified, trembling bailiff, deeming the former alternative 
to be, on the whole preferable to the latter, fell down on his knees, and 
loeked up to Pat es if waiting further instructions. 

“Now, youbaste, ax Phiddy’s pardon,” said the indignant husband. 

“Ihumbly beg your pardon, ma’am, if I have offended you in any 
way,” said the affrighted official, in piteous accents. 

‘« Rise up, ye spalpeen, and never let us see your ugly face again.” 

And ae the bailif, shaking like an aspen leef, arose and was hurrying 
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Just escaped from some lunatic asylum, or from the custody of his friends 
The policeman considerately threw a handkerchief round his head, and 
escorted him, followed by a crowd of boys wondering what it could be 
all about, to the house of a friend in the neighborhood. It is quite su- 


perflaous to add, that the bailiff did not repeat his visit to the domicile 
of Mrs. O'Callaghan. 


| 
' 
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Matters went on with tolerable smoothness between Mr. Joseph Jen- 
kins and Mrs. O'Callaghan during the first nine cr ten weeks of their rela- 
tionship as landlady and lodger ; but the latter having fallen in arrears, 
not only for the rent (four and-sixpence per week) of his apartment, but 
for a variety of “ sundries” which Mrs. O'Callaghan had procured for 
him from her own tradesmen, she began to think less favorably of him. 
Still, not wishing to lose a lodger if there was any probability of making 
his payments good, she thought it would be better to try the effect of a 
civil hint or two about payment, than to come to an open rupture with 
him at once. Accordingly, she one morning knocked at his deor, and, 
being invited in, said, in honied accents, that she must ax his pardon for 
what she was going to say, but she was sure that a gintleman like him 
would be afther pardoning a poor widow woman. 

“ Oh, Certainly, Mrs. O'Callaghan,” said Jeseph, without waiting to 
hear what his landlady was about to say. 

** Ab, an’ its’ sirtain sure I was, that a giotleman like you would jist 
do that same,” remarked Mrs. O'Callaghan. 

; — what were you going to say, Mrs. O'Callaghan ?” inquired 

“ Well, sir, an’ if your honor would not be takin’ it amiss, | was go- 
ing to say that it would be a great obligement to me if it would be con- 
vanient to you to payme my small bill of three pound six and seyen- 

nee.” 

“« Oh, ay, to be sure, Really, Mrs. O'Callaghan,” said Joseph, a good 
deal surprised by the - ag” sty coupled with consciousness of his ina- 
bility to pay it, “ really, Mrs. O'Callaghan, I owe you an apology for 
having allowed it to run so long.” 

“Vl not trouble you, sir, for any 'pology,” said Mrs. O'Callaghan, 
not having any definite idea of what the word apology meant, “ if you 
can only make it convanient to pay the bill.” 

“|’mreally sorry, exceedingly sorry,” said Joseph, “ butit is not in 
my power to settle the little matter just now, having been making some 
large payments lately.” 

“T would net,” pursued Mrs. O'Callaghan, “ been afther axing it 
from you, but I have my rent to pay next week.”’ 

“ Oh, next week !”” exclaimed Joseph ; ‘“ by that time I'll have plen- 
ty of money, and I give you my solemn promise you shall be honorably 
paid next week.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Brackendorchy. It’s a very grate favor you'll be 
doing a poor honest woman. Gvod mornin’ sir.” 

“« Good morning, Mrs. O'Callaghan.” 

The latter had descended several steps of the stair, when, a thought 
suddenly striking her she hastily returned, and re-opening the door of Jo- 
seph’s apartment and thrusting her head inside, said—“ Yer sure and 
sartin, Mr. Brackenorchy, I’ve not offended you by axing the thrifle ?” 

‘ Ob, not in the least—not in the least, I assure you, Mrs. O’Callagh- 
an,” replied Joseph, in emphatic tones. 

Thus re-assured, Mrs. O'Callaghan retired one of the happiest women 
in London,—or out of it. Three pounds some odd shillings was just the 
sum she wanted to make up her rent, and she now looked forward to 
quarter-day without, what she herself called a “ taste of fear.” 

Next week came, and so did the eve of quarter day. Still there were 
no symptoms of Joseph’s bill being about to be paid. He came home 
that evening at the unusually early hour of eight ; but it was now ten, and 
he had made no allusion to his premise of last week. ‘ Shall I ax him 
agin for the money ?” inquired Mrs. O'Callaghan, addressing herself to 
herself. “ No, you’d better not,” she replied. ‘ May be, Judy O’Cal- 
laghan, he’ll be afther payin’ you to-morrow mornin’,”’ she resumed, con- 
tinuing the self-sustained dialogue. 

And having come finally to the resolution to wait till she should see 
what the morning would do for her, Mrs. O'Callaghan went to bed. 

To-morrow came, as every to-morrow will, until the death-knell of 
time itself shall sound. Having gone to bed the previous evening much 
earlier than usual, Joseph got up at the (to him) very early hour of ten 
in the morning. Mrs. O'Callaghan watched his every motion, lest he 
should slip out unknown to her. Every moment she expected, or rather 
hoped, she should be summoned into his presence to receive payment of 
her bill. No such summons came; but by-and-by Joseph himself was 
heard descending the stairs onjhis way out. 

“Mr. Brackenordorchy,” said Mrs. O'Callaghan, just as he was in 
the act of opening the door. “I ax your pardon, sir, but you have for- 
gotten to settle the thrifling account you so kindly promised me; and 
this is the day I have to pay my rint. Would it be convanient now.” 

“Upon my honor, Mra. O'Callaghan, I'm exceedingly sorry I cannot 
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at this moment. I’ve been disappointed in a large sum due to me; but 
you may rely on it on Wednesday next, as on that day I am to receive 
£100 for a new work about to appear, of which I arm the author. Will 
you take my word once more?” 
“And sure I must, Mr. Brackenordorchy, if I can get nothing bet- 
4 ther,” replied Mrs. O'Callaghan, drily. 
| “I won't deceive you, Mrs. O'Callaghan.” 
“I’ve only your own word for it, which you know I had before,” said 
Mrs. O'Callaghan, sarcastically. . 
“* An accident only has made me break it,” 









































remarked Joseph. 











il ‘ house keeper. 
: “Impossible—quite impossible,”’ returned Joseph. 
Wednesday next is as sure as the bank.’ 

An’ mine too?” inquired Mrs. O'Callaghan, with an air of duubt. 

“ As certainly as the sun now shines. Good morning, Mrs. O'Cal- 
laghan.”’ 

“Good mornin’ to ye,”’ responded the latter. 

Immediately on Joseph shutting the door as he went out, Mrs. O’Cal- 
laghan hurried up stairs to inform Mrs. Shannon, the occupant of the 
apartment on the third floor, of what had passed between Joseph and 
herself. They were not only both natives of the Emerald Isle, but were 
“ flowers of the Kerry mountains ;” and what was more still, were friends 

j of the first water. 
“‘ But what did he mane?" inquired Mrs. Shannon, after attentively 








“My money on 



























































cS an author?” 
‘ 





replied Mrs. O'Callaghan. 
; “ The author of some work, did he say?” 

“ An’ sure he did say that blessed same.”’ 

“* Do you know what he does work at?” pursued Mra. Shannon. 

“Sor:ow a bit iv me does,” answered Mrs. O'Callaghan. 
cannot be much good, for he never comes home at nig/i/ till late in the 
mornin’ .”” 

“Mrs, O'Callaghan,” said Mrs. Shannon, looking very serious and 
speaking with a peculiar emphasis. 

“Yes, darlint.”’ 

“Shiver me to pieces iv I likes that word at all at all,” said Mrs. 
Shannon. 

“What word, my jewel?” 

‘That ugly spalpeen of a word, athor !” 

“Nather do IJ, honey,”’ remarked Mrs. O’Callaghan. 
somebody would explain its manin.” 







































































““T wish that 




































therer.”’ 

“The blessed Virgin and the holy saints protect us!’’ cried Mrs. 
O'Callaghan, starting from her chair, and eagerly crossing herself. ‘What 
makes you think so, Mrs. Shannon,” inquired the other, a3 soon as her 
alacm would permit her to put the question. 

“‘ Becauze,”’ said Mrs. Shannon, ‘as I was passing his door last night, 
Loverheard him spaking to himself; and wondering what could be the 
matther, I Awe 3 
and murthers in the same breath.” 

‘* May the blessed Virgin be with us!’’ cried Mrs. O'Callaghan, cross- 
ing herself a second time. 
you ?”’ 

“‘T’ll sware it on the holy cross. And may be if you listen to-night at 
his door, he maybe heard agin spaking to himself.” 

“ Thakleen, my jewel, will you sit up with me till he comes home to- 
night, and we'll both listen at his door together. Its dangerous to have 
a hathen in the house that spakes to himself about murthers and mur- 
therers.”’ 

Mrs. Shannon agreed to Mrs. O'Callaghan’s proposal, and both ac- 
cordingly awaited with the deepest anxiety the return of Joseph. He 
came home for the night at half-past ten, having some literary matters 
which required his immediate attention. 
speaking to himself, or as some prefer expressing it, thinking aloud; 


employed. 
Soon after Joseph had entered his room, he locked the door. 
tion on the landing of the second floor. 


out. 


words of his sentences were generally caught. 


mit the robbery first and the murder afterwards.” 
“Mercy on us,”” whispered Mrs. O'Callaghan, “‘do you hear that?” 
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' “An’ may not an aksident do the same agin?” replied the lodging. | 


s£ listening to Mrs. O’Callaghan’s narrative of what had occurred between | 
her and Joseph at the street-door ; “‘ what did he mane by calling himself | 


“Och, sure, an’ isn’t that the very thing that’s been puzzlin’ meself,” | 


“« But it | 


“Do you know, Mrs. O'Callaghan, that I think it manes a mar- | 


a little time, and heard him spaking about athors | 


‘Are you sure yer ears have not desaved | 


Joseph was in the habit of 


and the only wonder was, that neither Mrs. O'Callaghan nor Mrs.Shan- | 
non had, in passing up and down stairs, before overheard him when so 


The 
turning of the key was the signal for the two ladies to take their sta- 
All the lights in the house, 
with the exception of that belonging to Joseph, had been previously put | 
The pair of sentinels had not been two seconds at Joseph's door, 
when he re-commeced his confirmed habit of speaking to himself. He 
was, however, it ought to be here remarked, addicted to the practice of 
suddenly lowering his voice; and the result was that only particular 
“Yes,”’ he began, walk- 
ing as he usually did through the room on such occasions, “I shall com- 
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wonderful coolness on the occasion; “‘hold your pace, or we'll have no 
| proofs against him.” 
Jeseph continued— As for the sheets, I'll throw them out of the 
window.” , 
“« Phiddy! Phiddy!” cried Mrs. O'Callaghan, restraining herself with 
difficulty from speaking aloud—“ he’s thrown my best linen sheets, which 
cost seven and sixpence, out of the window. Och, run down, jewel, and 
pick them up.” 
“ Hold your tongue, ye foolish woman,”’ whispered Mrs. Shannon, an- 
grily; “he only says he wi// throw them out of the window.” 
* And,” resumed Joseph, “ he'll pick them up.” 
“‘ There they go; there they go,” said Mrs. O'Callaghan; “‘ they'll be 
| picked up in a moment.”’ And she hurried down-stairs and rushed into 
the street, to catch the assistant robber. To her surprise, neither thief 
nor sheets were to be seen. She again sofily stole up-stairs, and took 
| her station beside Mrs. Shannon. 
“ And as for that old Irish hag, Mre. O'Callaghan, I’ll—_—” 
“Oh, the blackguard! Oh, the blackguard !”’ roared Mrs. O'Calla- 
ghan, in tones that Joseph could not have failed to hear, but for the 
qoise caused by the heaviness of his own footsteps, and the loudness of 
| his voice, in conjunction with the deep reverie in which he happened to 
| pe at the moment. “ ‘ That old Irish hag, Mrs. O'Callaghan,’ indeed! 
| And that’s the return which the brute baste makes for my laniency to 
| him! Oh, the black-hearted vagabone! I'll be revinged upon him: by 
the powers, I will!”’ 
“Yes, continued Joseph, ‘I'll soon settle her hash for her.”’ 
“What does he mane by that?” inquired Mrs. O'Callaghan of her 
| fellow-sentinel. 
“TI don't understand that,”’ replied Mrs. Shannon. 
“TU close her mouth; I'll stop the waggings of her vile tongue,” 
| pursued Joseph. 
“Mrs. Shannon, do you hear the ugly ruffian? What can he mane?” 
‘Hush, hush,”’ said Mrs. Shannon, “and we'll hear it all presently.” 
Joseph continued.—“The only thing about which I have any doubt 
is, as to the mode of the murder—whether it should be done by stran- 
gling, or blowing out her brains. ‘‘Oh,” after a moment’s pause, “ I'll 
blow out her brains at once. A bullet’s the thing. It does its work 
| neatly, and no mistake.” 
Loud cries of “‘ Murther! murther!” proceeding from the stairs, pre- 
vented Joseph from completing his soliloquy. Mrs. O'Callaghan and 
Mrs. Shannon ran a neck-and-neck race down the stairs, screaming 
‘‘Murther! murther!’”’ all the way; nor did they slacken either their 
pace, or their screaming, until they had reached the middle of the street. 
Joseph, with candle in hand, hurried to the door of his apartment, and, 
| without taking time to turn the key, burst open the door. Nobody, how- 
ever, was to be seen, though he was certain that the screams of murder 
which had just broken so alarmingly on his ears, had issued from the 
stairs. After a moment’s hesitation, he ran down-sitairs, found the street 
door open, and, on looking outside, saw Mrs. O'Callaghan and Mrs. 
Shannon surrounded by a large assemblage of persons. ‘ That’s him; 
that’s the murther’r,” eried both ladies in chorus, addressing two 
licemen, the moment Joseph presented himself at the door. The mob 
| made a rush at him, and, but that the policemen got him pushed inside 

the house in time to save him, would, on the Lynch-law principle, have 
| torn him to pieces on the instant. Joseph was told by the pelicemen 
that he must go to the Bow street station-house, on a charge of attempt- 
ing to murder his landlady. Utterly confounded at all this, he inquired 
| the meaning of such extravagant conduct. 

“Och, you villain!’ shouted Mrs. O'Callaghan, ‘and its nobody 
knows the maning of it better than yourself.” 

“And wasn’t you,” cried Mra. Shannon; “ wasn’t you going to mur- 
ther this dacent woman?” pointing to Joseph’s landlady. 

Joseph vehemently protested that there was no truth in the charge : 
that any attempt or wish to murder his landlady was the most unfound- 
ed an preposterous idea that ever entered the head of a human being. 

The policemen, however, heeded not his protestations. They dragged 
him away to the station house, ironically remarking, that he would have 
an opportunity, on the fellowing day, of convincing the magistrate of his 
innocence. 

The reader is left to form the best idea he can of the state of mind ia 
which our hero spent the night. The whole affair was still wrapt up in 
as much mystery az ever. Charged with attempting the life of Mrs. 
O'Callaghan! Why, he felt that he might, with equal justice, have been 
charged with contemplating the assassination of his sovereign. What- 
ever might be his other errors or crimes—and there were seasons when 
his conscience told him they were neither few nor small—be felt that he 
was as innccent as the child unborn of ever harboring the idea, far less 
of attempting to carry it into execution, of taking away the life of a fel- 
low.creature. Still, notwithstanding this consciousness of his innocence, 

| he spent a most miserable night. He put his ingenuity to the rack, in 
attempting to imagine on what grounds so fearful a charge had been 
preferred against him. He could recollect nothing in his conduct, ever 
since he had become a lodger of Mrs. O'Callaghan, which could afford 
the slightest pretext for so grave acharge. Nor was the load of wretch- 







“ Hush!" said Mrs. Shannon, “or you'll spoil it all,” putting her hand 
on the mouth of the other. 

“ The devil’s sure to be here,” ejaculated Joseph. 

“May everything that’s good be about us,” gasped the landlady.— 
“* The devil and he is intimate friends." 
“Hold your pace, woman,” said Mrs 


edness which lay upon bim, lessened by the remembrance of several in- 
stances in which innocent persons had been convicted and even executed. 
| The crime with which he was charged was not, it was true, at that time, 
a capital offence. Still the punishment might be transportatien for sevea 
or fourteen years; and he did not, by any means, relish the idea of being 
sent across the seas for either term; more especially for an offence of 


Shannon, who exhibited a 











which he was as innocent as the magistrate himself, before whom he 
was tube brought on the following day. 

The following day came in due course, and so did the moment at 
which Joseph was summoned into the presence of the magistrate. The 
charge of attempting to murder his landlady,—though, strictly speaking, 
even supposing Madams O'Callaghan and Shannon’s version of matters 
to have been correct, it ought only to have been ‘“ meditating the mur- 
der,” Sc.,—the charge of attempting to murder Mrs. O'Callaghan was 
again preferred. Joseph reiterated to the magistrate what he had pro- 
tested to the policemen, that the accusation was not only unfounded, but 
he had not the slightest idea on what it was grounded. 

“ We shall at all events,” said the magistrate, “soon learn the grounds 
of the charge, whether it be well founded or otherwise. Prosecutrix,”’ 
addressing Mrs. O'Callaghan, “state the particulars of this case.” 

Mrs. O'Callaghan. Yes, yer honor. 

Here the prosecutrix paused. 

Magistrate —Well, go on; proceed. 

Mrs. O’Callaghan.—Well, this gintleman, Mr. Braknorky (so she ge- 
nerally proncuaced it), comes to me ten or twelve weeks ago, and says, 
says he, ‘1 sees ‘ Lodgings to let’ in your window; what may be the 
commodashun and the rint, and what as 

Here the magistrate interupted Mrs. O'Callaghan, telling her that he 
did not want to hear anything about ten or twelve weeks ago, or taking 
the lodgings, but that he wished her to confine herself to the circumstan- 
ces which had led to the charge preferred against the prisoner. 

Mrs. O’Callnghan.—I ax your worship’s pardon; I'll state the partik- 
lars intirely. and nothin’ else. Well, yer honor, the gintleman owes me 
eight weeks’ rint, and a great many thrifles besides; and, two or three 
weeks ago, I says to him, ‘ Mr. Brakrocky, may I as 

“‘ The Court does not,”’ interrupted the magistrate, “want to hear any 
thing about the state of pecuniary matters between you.” 

“Pecuniary matters, did yer worship say?” said Mrs. O'Callaghan, 
interrupting the magistrate in her turn. “ Would yer honor be so oblig- 
ing as to be afther telling me what that manes?”’ 

Magistrate.—Why, money matters, to be sure. 

Mrs. O'Callaghan.—Does your worship mane the rint of my lodgings? 

Magistrate.—Yes, certainly, that or any other debt he owes you; but 
we don’t wsnt to hear any thing about pecuniary maiters just now. 

Mrs. O’Callaghan.—Heaven bless ye: honor’s sowl, I understand you 
now. 

Magistrate.—Well, proceed to state the circumstances connected with 
the charge against the prisoner. 

Mrs. O'Callaghan.—I will, yer honor. The gintleman standin’ there, 
(pointing to Joseph), having owed me money for rint and other thrifles, I 
axed him one night, when it would be conwanient 

“Now you are again,” interposed the magistrate, tartly, “‘ wandering 
from the subject. Unless you come to the point at once, I'll dismiss the 
case. 

“Then if you do, yer honor, my life’s not safe a second.” 

‘Then why don’t you come to the case at once?” 

“ Well, now, yer worship, I will,” said Mrs O'Callaghan, “ this very 
instant. This lady (pointing to Mrs. Shannon) and myself both heard 
him, at eleven o'clock last night, coming with a pistol in his hand, to 
shoot my brains out, and we é 

“Heard him!” interposed the magistrate: “heard him! 
not see him?” 

“ No, yer worship; and, by the blessed Virgin, we did not wish to 
see him, either.” 

“T don’t understand this at all,”’ said the magistrate. ‘Let the po- 
liceman, who was first an the spot, and took the prisoner into custody, 
well the court what he knows about the matter. Policeman, stand up.” 

The peliceman accordingly stepped into the witness-box. 

Magistrate.—What do you know about this case, policeman ? 

“Vy your worship, asI was a-passing, on my beat, near the door of 
this womah (Mrs. O'Callaghan), she and the other woman came both 
running into the street, calling out ‘Murder!’ In a few seconds after- 
wards, the prisoner rushed out after them, and the prosecutrix immedi- 
ately said, ‘That's him; that’s him; take him in charge; he’s been at- 
tempting to murder me.’ The other woman—that one (pointing to Mrs. 
Shannon)—said that she was a witness to the attempt, and would take 
ber oath to it. A mob immediately collected about the place, and it was 
with difficulty that another policeman, who had just come up, and my- 














Did you 


took him into custody.” 


Magistrate.—But did the prosecutrix tell you any of the particulars of 
the assault? 

Policeman.—There was no assault, your worship. 

Magistrate.—No assault! What do you mean when the prisoner is 
charged with attempting the murder of the prosecutrix ? 


Policeman.—After the prisoner had been locked up in the station- | 
house, we found, your worship, that it was a case of medigating the | 


murder of his landlady. 

Magistrate.—This is a very extraordiuary business. The prisoner is 
charged with altempting to murder the prosecutrix; and yet you now 
tell me the charge against him is only that of meditating or contempla- 
ting the murder. 

Policeman.—The charge which she gave, your worship, and in sup- 
port of which the other woman said she was ready to swear, was that of 
attempting to murder her; but we afterwards found that it was only a 
oase of meditating an attempt on her life 
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Magistrate.—Well, state what you know about the matter. 
.. Policeman.—What the prosecutrix has since stated to me was, that 
this other woman (Mrs. Shannon) having the night before overheard 
the prisoner walking through his room and speaking in a strange man- 
ner to himself, they both determined, on the evening in question, to lis- 
ten outside his door. They had not been there many seconds when the 
prisoner again began speaking to himself in a very*unpleasant tone of 
voice, as he paced backwards and forwards in the room. The ane 

“Just step down one moment, policeman,” interrupted the magis- 
trate; “we'll perhaps get the parties themselves to tell us what they 
heard. Prosecutrix step into the witness-box.”’ 

Mrs. O’ Callaghan did as she was desired. 

Magistrate.—Mrs. O'Callaghan. 

“Yes, yer honor.” 

Magistrate.—Just tell us what you overheard when you and your 
friend were listening at the door of the prisoner. 

Mrs. O'Callaghan.—I will, yer worship; and it shall be nothing but 
God’s blessed thruth, as sure sirtain as I have a sow! to be saved. The 
first ugly thing he said, yer honor, was that the devil was sure to be 
there that night. (Laughter.) Well, we didn’t much like the likes iw 
that. Next (for, yer honor, he meant to rob as well as murther me), 
next he said he would throw my sheets out of the window, and that 
some other vagabone would pick them up and run off with them. He 
then a 

“ May I te allowed, sir?”’ said Joseph, interrupting Mrs. O’Callag- 
han, and addressing himself to the magistrate ; “‘ may I be allowed to say 
a few words, and I'l) at once explain all this?” 

“Not at present; but you'll have an opportunity of saying whatever 
you please, when the prosecutrix has made her statement. Prosecutrix, 

roceed.”” 





P ° ‘ 
“ Well, yer worship,” resumed Mrs. O'Callaghan, “ after saying that 
he would throw my sheets out of the window, he said ——” 


“ Just stop a moment,” interposed the magistrate. ‘ And did the pri- 
soner throw your sheets cut of the windew?”’ 
Mrs. O’Callaghan.—No, yer honor, he did not. I ran down-stairs, 


and out to the street, but niver a sheet nor anything else did I see there. 

Magistrate.—Are your sheets, then, still on your bed ? 

Mrs. O’Callaghan.—They are, yer honor. 

Magistrate.—So, then, there has been no robbery. 

Mrs. O'’Callaghan.—Och, and by my faith, yer honor, the rason of 
that same is as plain as a pikestaff; it’s because he was prevented. 

- Magistrate.—Go on with your statement. 

Mrs. O’Callaghan.—Then, says he, yer worship—didn’t he, honey? 
(stopping abruptly, and turning to Mrs. Shannon.) 

“And faith he did, Mrs. O’Callaghan; as sure as I’m a livin’ wo- 
man,” returned Mrs. Shannon. 

The magistrate, as well as the spectators, could not help smiling at the 
readiness with which Mrs. Shannon, in true Irish style, came forward to 
ratify Mrs. O’Callaghan’s statement before she had made it. 

‘“‘ What was the next thing the prisoner said?” inquired the magis- 
trate. 

‘And sure if the blessed thruth must be spoken, yer worship, I’m 
ashamed to repate it.” 

“ We must hear it,” said the magistrate. 

“ Ah, the villain that he is,” said Mrs. O'Callaghan, now for the firs 
time working herself into 1 paroxysm of passion, gnashing her teeth, 
looking as fierce as a tigress at Joseph, and shaking her clenched fist in 
his face; ‘‘ah, the worthless villain that he is, he knows himself what 
he said. Indeed, indeed, he does, yer honor.” 

“Yes, but we must know it, too,” suggested the magistrate. 

“ Well, then, yer honor, what then do you think the brute baste said f 
He said, yer honor, that I was an old Irish hag.” (Roars of laughter, 
in which Joseph could not help joining. ) 

“‘ And throth he did, yer honor,” chimed in Mrs. Shannon, by way of 
corroborating the statement of her friend. “He said, that old Irish hag, 
Mrs. O'Callaghan.” (Rénewed laughter.) 

“What else did he say?” pursued the magistrate. 

“le said, yer honor, that he’d soon settle my hash for me.” 
om 

“ Anything more?” 

“Yes, yer worship, he said that he’d close my mouth, and stop the 


(Load 


| waggings of my vile tongue,—the big blackguard that he is.” 
self, could prevent the prisoner from being torn to pieces. We, therefore, | 


Mrs. O'Callaghan accompanied the latter clause of the sentence with a 


| very emphatic stamp of her foot in the witness-box, coupled with a most 


savage look at Joseph. 

“ Well, but,” said the magistrate, “all that you have stated does net 
constitute any proof of an attempt on your life.” 

“If yer honor,” replied Mrs. O'Callaghan, “will only stop a little, 
we’ll come to the murther part presently.” 

“Well, Cd 

“Then, yer worship, the next thing he said was, that he’d murther me 
intirely.”” : 

“ He did, yer honor, interposed Mrs. Shannon. “ He said he’d blow 
her brains out at once.”’ 


“Yes, he did, yer honor, as I hope to be saved.” 


“ Did he say anything else?’ asked the magistrate. 
‘‘ We did not stay to hear any thing else,” replied Mrs. O'Callaghan; 
“but ran out of the house for our lives, crying ‘Murther! murther!” all 
the way.” 
> 4 And did he pursue you?’’ inquired the magistrate. 
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“ He did, yer honor, as fast as hie heels could carry him.’ 
* Did you Cor any report of a pistol?” 
“We could not hear anything, yer worship, we were so frightened,” 
replied Mrs. O'Callaghan. ' 
* Policeman, did you see any pisto) in the prisoner's hand.” 
“None, your worship.”’ 
“« Or find one ip hie lodgings ?”’ 
j * We did not, your worship, though we made a most careful search.” 
“Nor any other deadly weapon?” 
“ None, your worship.” 
** What was the appearance of hie room 1’ 


“There was nothing in it, your worship, but @ bed, 4 table, some | 


chairs, and a quantity of books and writing materials.”’ 

“ Have you anything to say in addition to what has been stated by the 

utrix 7”’ said the magistrate, addressing himself to Mrs. Shannon. 

“Nothing whatever, yer honor,”’ replied Mrs. Shannon, ‘except to 
say that it’s all the blessed thruth, and nothing but the thruth, that Mrs. 
O'Callaghan told you, as I’m a sinful woman.” 

The magistrate now turned to Joseph, and asked him what he had to 
sey respecting the charge on which he appeared before the Court. 


“T’ll explain the whole matter, sir, in » few words, if you'll only allow | 


me,’’ replied Joseph. 

Oh, certainly ; carer said the magistrate. 

“T’'m really as 
against so preposterous a charge; and I am sure, sir, that, when you 
have the statement | am about to make, the whole affair will ap- 
pear equally ridiculous in your eyes.”’ 

“The Court will hear what you have got to say,’ remarked the magis- 
trate, with a slight tinge of sarcasm in his manner, as if offended that 
Joseph should venture to anticipate his decision; “the Court will hear 
what you bone on to say, and then it will form ite own opinion as to the 

e ” 


“ Well, sir,” resumed Joseph, ‘‘the facts are these. » It is ——”’ 

“Don’t believe a word that he says,” cried Mrs. O'Callaghan, before 
he had uttered balf-a-dozen words. “He is the mouth of a 2 

“ Silence !’’ shouted the officer of the Court, interrupting Mrs. O'Cal- 











The fact was, that I had made, in my own mind, a sudder traasition 
from Mrs. O'Callaghan and the bill I owe her to the heroice of the work 
I am about to bring out; and was at the moment, having come to the 
denouement of the story, debating with myself in what way it would be 
best to dispose of her. Suddenly the recollection flashed on my mind, 
that the current of popular taste, in reference to works of fiction, has of 
late run in the direction of the horrivle; and at once resolving, from con- 
siderations connected with the ale of the book, to murder my heroine, I 
instantly made up my mind that the most summary and most felling way 
of perpetrating the deed, would be discharging a pistol at her head.— 
Contemporaneously with this determination vas the exclamation, ‘Oh, 
l'll blow ber brains out at once !'—a determination which Mrs. O'Calle- 
ghan, unhappily for herself and me, seems to have supposed referred to 
her. (Loud laughter, in which the magistrate heartily ae Hearing 
on the stairs loud cries of ‘Murder! murder!’ the moment I had audibly 
announced to myself the mode in which I meant to dispose of my heroine, 
and never dreaming that I was, in the remotest manner, connected with 
those alarming exclamations, [ sprang to the-door, and tore it open with- 
out waiting to unlock it. Not seeing any one on the stairs, I hesitated for 


| a moment as to what I should do; but, thinking the parties might have 


rushed out to the street, I beunded down-stairs, in order that, if need ful, 
I might assist in apprehending any ruffiian that might have been making 


' an attempt on their lives. Judge, your worship, of my surprise when, 


amed,”’ pursued Joseph, “to have to defend myself | 


on reaching the street, the very first ircident which occurred was that of 
being myself apprehended, and hear‘ag Mrs. O'Callaghan, while pointing 
to me, vociferating with a desperate emphasis—‘ That’s the man! that's 


| the murtherer!’”’ 


The magistrate and all present again laughed immoderately at the 
ludicrous affair. 

“| suppose, Mrs. O'Callaghan,” said the magistrate, “ that you are 
now satisfied that all your alarm was groundless, ard that the whole 


| affair is a mistake.” 


“ And sure I’m nothin’ of the kind, yer honor,” — Mra. O'Calle- 


| ghan, astonished at the remark of his worship. ‘“ He's only been tryin’ 


Taghen in the midst of a sentence whose remaining member will readily | 


suggest itself to the reader. 

“You have been heard patiently in making your statement,”’ said the 
magistrate, in a tone of reprehension, ‘and you must not interrupt the 
prisoner in making his defence.” 

“Very well, yer honor, said Mrs. O'Callaghan, making a clumsy curt- 
sey to the magistrate. 


“Proceed with your statement,”’ said the magistrate, addressing him- | 


self to Joseph. But, correcting himself, he immediately added—* Just 
stop a moment, if you please. Does any one,” looking round the Court, 
“know the prisoner 1” 

‘I do, sir,” answered the gentleman who reported the proceedings of 
the Court for the morning papers. ‘He is,” added the latter “a highly 

table man.”’ 

“Now,” said the magistrate, addressing himself to Joseph, ‘‘ you may 

with what you may have to say in your defence.” 

Joseph bowed, and proceeded.—‘‘ I was about to say, sir, when inter- 
rupted by this woman, that it was quite true that, on the night in ques- 
tion, I did, in talking aloud to myself—which has long been a habit of 
mine—make use of the words which have been attributed to me; but, 
sir, as you will presently see, they admit of a very different conatruction 
from that which she and the other person have put upon them. The fact 
is, sir, that I am on the eve of bringing out a new book—a work of fic- 
tion—the last sheets of which are now passing through the press; and 
when I said, speaking to myself, that the devil was sure to be there, I 
merely meant the printer’s devil, who I knew was to call that night for 
proofs which I received that morning. (Loud laughter.) And, with re- 
gard to the sheets of Mrs. O'Callaghan, which I am accused of having 
meant to steal, and, with that view, to throw them out of the window, I 
assure sir, that the only sheets which I had in my thoughts were two 
proof sheets of my forth-coming work which I had ready, corrected for 
the printer, and which, whenever I should hear his devil ring at the 
door, I meant to throw out over the window, to save Mrs. O'Callaghan 





the trouble of letting him in. (Renewed laughter.) With # 
“Oh, er honer, there’s not a word of blessed thruth in what he’s 
——" Mrs. O'Callaghan was in the act of again interrupting Joseph, 


but was interrupted herself by the magistrate ordering her to be silent, 
and threatening to remove her out of the Court, should she again attempt 
to interrupt the prisoner. 

Joseph resumed.— With respect to the application of the epithet 
‘old Irish hag,’ to Mrs. O'Callaghan (who here looked most ferociously 
at Joseph, ) J admit that it was improper, and am sorry for it. In refer- 


ence to the phrases, ‘Soon settle her hash,’ and ‘Stop the waggings of 


her vile tongue,’ I only meant that I should be able next week to pay her 
the small amount I owe her.” 


: Roars of laughter followed this statement, in which the magistrate 
joined—Mrs. O'Callaghan, in the meantime, looking daggers at Joseph, 


| 





| 


to desave yer honor by inventions of his own. Oh, yer — it’s him- 
selfs the mouth of a I'm afraid to say the word, yer honor, lest 
I should offend you. As sure as my name’s Phiddy O'Callaghan, a poor, 
honest, widow woman, he wanted to murther me intirely.” . 

The magistrate was at great pains to convince her that she was mista- 
ken, but all his efforts were unsuccessful. At length, turning to Joseph, 
his worsbip saic—“ Perhaps you'll pay Mrs. O'Callaghan the small sum 
you owe her, and leave her lodgings at once—as, owing to the mistaken 
notion to which she unfortunately still clings, there could be no satisfaction 
to either party in any longer continuing your present connexion of land- 
lady and lodger.” 

“‘] will, sir, certainly,” replied Joseph ; “1 won’t return to her house, 
and I’ll call to-morrow, to pay her her bill and take away my trunk.” 

‘- Come to me to-morrow !”’ exclaimed Mrs. O'Callaghan, in an agony 
of alarm, her whole frame shaking as she spoke. ‘‘ Come to me! : 
yer honor, don’t let him iver show his murtherous countenance in my 
house agin. I'd rather lose all the rint he owes me.” 

“ Perhaps, then, you'll send the amount,” suggested the magistrate, 
addressing himself to Joseph. 

‘“‘O certainly, with the greatest pleasare,” replied the latter. 

The parties then left the Court, Mra. O'Callaghan soliciting the pro- 
tection of a policeman for fear of Joseph, on her way home, and the 
magistrate smilingly acceding to her wishes. 

Next day, Mrs. O'Callaghan’s “ small amount of rint” was settled by 
a friend of Mr. Jenkins’s, who called on her by special desire of her late 
lodger ; and Joseph himself sought new lodgings in a distant part of the 
town, where the fame of this ludicrous adventure had not extended. 


EE 


PENNY WEDDINGS IN SCOTLAND. 


It may be right to mention, for the information of Amefican readers, 
that penny weddings used to be quite common in the Highland districts 
of the north of Scotland, though latterly they have been gradually becom- 
ing less frequent. They are called penny weddings in contradistinction 
to other weddings, becanse the parties present pay for the pleasures of 
the evening. The bride and bridegroom personally invite their own res- 
pective acquaintances to the wedding several days before the time ap- 
pointed for the performance of the marriage ceremony ; but any person 
who wishes it, and is willing to pay the stipulated sum, is always a wel- 
come guest. That sum is usually regulated by the current price of whis- 
ky—whisky being the only spirits drunk on the occasion—and varies from 
three shillings and sixpence to four shillings for each person. On some 
occasions as many as 300 persons have been present at one of these pen- 
ny weddings ; and the profits to the bride and bridegroom, after paying 
all expenses, have in some cases amounted to from twenty t, chirty 





; pounds. With the profits of their wedding the author has known seve- 


and muttering to herself, in the excess of her indignation, which well- | 


nigh choked her—‘ Oh, the blackguard! ob, the villain! oh, the big 
vagabone! He richly desarves the gallows!” 

“ Lam sure, sir,” resumed Joseph, again addressing himself to the 
magistrate, ‘‘ that, after what I have said, you are satisfied the other ex- 


Pression made use of—zamely, ‘I'll blow her brains out at once’—had | 


no more reference to Mrs. O'Callaghan than to the King on the throne.— 


ral instapces in which the “ newly-married couple,” as the newsf aper 
advertisements say, have made a beginning in the world, and afterwards 
become opulent persons. 

It may be known to many of our readers, that in Scotland all mar- 
riages take place at the house of the parents of the bride, or of those 
relations with whom she may chance at the time to be staying. If in 
the humbler ranks of life, and she has been a faithful and obiiging ser- 
vant, it is quite common for the bride to be married in the house of her 
mistress. In any case,@ marriage in e church or chapel is nev- 
er heard of in Scotland. In the case of penny weddings, the marriage ce- 
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remony, so far as the clergyman is concerned, is performed at the house 
of the bride’s parents, if she have any ; and if not, at the house of some 
relative or friend. But the festive part of the occasion is reserved until 
she is brought home to the house of her husband. Marriages in Scot- 
land usually take place about five in the afternoon ; and, when the wed- 
ding is a penny one, only a few persons, and these, for the most part, 
near relations, are present at the clerical part of the ceremony. The 
party afterwards sit down te tea, which is followed by a glass of genuine 
whisky, and a few biscuits. If the bridegroom's house be not far off, the 
newly-married pair, with their friends, at once adjeurn to it, where the 
evening is spent in feasting and hilarity. But in rural districts—and in 
these only are penny weddings heard of—the bride, in the great majority 
of cases, either resides, or is in service, at a of some miles. In 
these cases, the common practice is, to be married at her locality on a 
Tuesday, end to bring hor home to the bridegroom's house on the follow- 
ing Thursday—the guests being all invited to the latter place. 
Persons residing in populous towns can have no idea of the sensation 
created in & particular district in Scotland, for six or seven miles around, 
when it becomes known that a wedding is in contemplation. The bride 
and bridegroom are in everybody’s mouth. For weeks before the event 
comes off, nothing else is talked of in the whole country side. Eve- 
ry little incident in the history of either party is raked up from oblivion, 
and discussed and commented on with a freedom and boldness which 
would satisfy the most devoted friend to liberty of speech. 
The interest in the coming marriage continues to grow as the period 
at which it is appointed to take place approaches. Formerly the custom 
used to be—a custom then required by law—that the banns should 
be published, or, as they say in Scotland, the ies be “ cried,” two 
Sundays before the ceremony took place. After the parties had been 
thus asked in church, neither of them ventured out oftener than necessity 
required, because of the badinage to which they were sure to be subject- 
ed by all the unmarried portion of the community. Inthe part of Scot- 
land where penny weddings were wont to be most frequent, there used to 
be a superstitious belief that, if an unmarried person only rubbed shoul- 
ders with either a bride or bridegroom—which the parties are considered 
to be from the time of their being asked or “ cried” in church—the indi- 
vidual fortunate enough to get sufficiently near for the gentle collision, 
was sure to be married soon afterwards. Hence allthe young women in 
the place lizerally persecuted the bride, in their anxiety to rub s 
with her. This was a source of annoyance, and still is, in some cases, 
to a “ published” bride. Then there is that feeling of modesty which 
prevails to so great an extent among young women in the rural districts 
of Scotland, when allusion is made to their approaching nuptials—a feel- 
ing whichea!most makes them blush to be seen by their former acquain- 
tances. The extent to which this feeling is carried in the north of Scot- 
land, would appear incredible to the English reader. Thus, between one 
circumstance or other, the which intervenes between the first an- 
mouncement in the church of an intended marriage, and the period at 
which it takes place, is, to the bride, one of a trying nature, apart from 
all private considerations connected with the new relationship into which 
she is about to enter. 
Earnestly does she pant for the arrival of her wedding-day, in order 
that her embarrassing situation may approach its end. It comes in due 
course, though she deems the interval from the first publication of the 
banns until the wedding is over, a little age. To both bride and bride- 
‘oom the wedding-day is, in more senses than one, an important day. 
ost arduous are the duties of both; but those of the bride are peculiar- 
ly so. She is expected to talk perpetually to all around her, during the 
eating and drinking part of the business. Great things are expected 
from her in the way of pressing her friends to partake of the good cheer 
provided for the occasion. And then, when the dancing begins, which 
it does about seven or eight in the evening, she is expected to dance 
with everybody who chooses to ask her. On the floor she must toil 
away, though scarcely able perhaps te move a limb. But by far the 
most singuler duty of the bride at a penny wedding is, that of advaneing 
to all the male ons present, and kissing them in succession. Where 
this has to be done in 150 or 160 cases, without so much as a moment's 
breathing time between the salutes, it will readily be believed that the 
bride has a rather arduous task to perform. The accuracy of this state- 
ment may be questioned by those unacquainted with the usages which 
prevail in some of the more remote parts of Scotland, It is, neverthe- 
lesa, strictly true. For its truth the writer, indeed, pledges himself; as 
he speaks onthe point from what he has witnessed with his own eyes. 
As no ordinary-sized house would contain the balf of the guests who 
are present at a penny-wedding, they usually sit down to dinner in the 
largest barn, or other out-house, in the neighborhood. Tables or chairs 
in sufficient numbers are out of the question; but an apology for tables 
is made by means of a certain number of deals of timber, adjusted as 
they best may ; and forms are found to answer for chairs. With regard, 
again, to knives and forks, as these are articles rarely used in those lo- 
calities where penny weddings are most frequent, every guest is ex- 
pected to take his own knife and fork with him; if not, there ia no al- 
ternative for him but to use his fingers. And when a guest, unprovided 
with knife and fork, is reduced to necessity, you generally see him trying 
to keep himself in countenance, and to silence those who, being them- 
selves better provided, may betray a disposition to be witty at his ex- 
pense, by saying—“Ah, never mind! Fingers were made before kni 
and forks." The position is one of undoubted orthodoxy; no one ven- 
tures to dispute it, because nobody can. 
Candkeeysks and snufers are equally scarce commodities at these 






































































penny weddings. For the former, as we had once occasion to remark 

in a previous work, large turnips, with a hole cut out by a knife, are 

fi to be very passable substitutes; while the fingers of the nearest 

= are expected to be available for the work which, in our more re- 
ned regions, is usually assigned to a pair of snuffers. 

Dinner over, dancing begins ; and at penny weddings people do dance. 
You see none of those insipid, formal, sleepy movements which ere 
called dancing at ball-rooms in this country. There “_ dance with a 
spirit and energy which show that they are inearnest. They cheer each 
other on by cries peculiar to the rural districts of Scotland, and of 
which, as all depends on the singular manner in which they are uttered, 
no idea can be given by description. And with these indescribable vocal 
sounds, are mingled the loud snapping of fingers, the clapping of hands, 
and the beating of feet. And to see the countenances of those 
who are the occupants of the floor! There is a language in their looks 
which cannot be mistaken. They have for the moment unreservedly re- 
signed themselves to the pleasures of the occasion; and their enjoyment 
is as visible in their countenances as the sun is in the firmament. As 
the evening advances, the company, aided by the inspirations of copious 
draughts of ‘‘ mountain dew,”’ increase in the vivacity of their spirits, 
and in the energy with which perform the physicul evolutions 
racteristic of Scottish dancing. The four or five fiddlers »' op 
some corner of the place, and made more musical by the 
whisky, participate in the merriment of those whose feet are 
to their soul-inspiring strains. By and ge hilarity becomes 
controllable, and withal so general, that all regard for regularity, 
in the music of the fiddlers, or the movements of the dancers, 
entirely, The Apollos continue to produce sounds, but have ceased 
to discourse music. The monies occupying the floor to move 
about, but they no longer dance. All is now confusion: the place has 
the ap of a mob without any definite object in view. The 
sound of the violin has died away; the fiddlers are asleep. The more 
orderly of the company begin to take their departure for theit respective 
homes: others follow without knowing why. It is now three or four, 
or it may be five in the morning; and the only remains of the late com- 
pany are a young man who has sprained his ancle in the dance, lying in 
a corner, until a friend brings a horse, from a house at some distance, to 
take him home; and a fiddler in the opposite corner, who, having re- 
solutely declined to be awakened by either the shaking or — 
friends, has been left to sleep away to his heart’s content. Judging 
g; and the rapidity with 


the ye ees energy with which he is snorin 
nasal sounds succeed each other, you are justified in conelud- 
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which 
ing that there is no prospect of an immediate termination to his slumbers. 

If the weather be fine, the guests at penny wedding usually adjourn, 

when they become , little excited, from the barn or other outhouse im 
which the dancing commenced, to the open air. There, on the green 
sward, with no other covering than the sky, do they “ trip the light fan- 
tastic toe,” until the moon and stars have sunk into invisibility before 
the splendors of the rising sun. The penny wedding at which the wri- 
ter of this article was present, afforded an instance of this. It was on® 
fine summer’s eve that he proceeded to the spot at which the wedding 
was to take place; and as beautifnl a summer’s morn as ever dawned on 
our meridian, succeeded that beautiful eve. The dancing on the occa- 
sion was kept up till a later hour than had ever been known. Probably 
the reason was that, having taken the green sward and the open sir ear- 
lier than usual, and there being consequently fewer facilities for quefing 
potations of whiskey, the guests were better able to protract the - 
ment on the occasion. But whatever may have been the cause, the 
dancing was continued until half-past five in the morning—the lovel 
warblings of the lark mingling with, and almost drowning, the faint an 
feeble sounds sent forth by the exhausted fiddlers. 
It ought to be mentioned, that a penny wedding ires the most ac- 
tive preparations for it, during the previous eight days. Nor do the du- 
ties of the occasion cease with the wedding-day—which, as before stat- 
ed, is almost invariably on a Thursday. On the two following days the 
happy Pait are expected to keep open house for such of their friends as 
may be pleased to call on them. The fragments that remained after the 
marviage-feast, constitute excellent materials for treating the friends wha 
honor the married couple witha call. Then cumes Sunday, and with it 
the churching—which is a very different matter in the rural districts of 
Scotland, from what it is elsewhere. As in thinly peopled districts, all 
persons are known to each other, the circumstance, especially in the case 
of the bride, of being exposed for nearly two hours to the gaze of every 
one in the church, justas if the married people were a pair of wild 
beasts—is one of a very trying kind. Perhaps it is to her the most try- 
ing ordeal she has to go through in connexion with her marriage. What, 
however, cheers her up during the emergency, is the consideration that it 
is the last incident of the scene; and that aver it is over, she will settle 
down in hernew relation of a married woman. 

Penny weddings are looked forward to with the deepest interest by all 
the unmarried young women in the district. They are usually produc- 
tive of attachments which terminate in marriage. At these weddi 
“ the lasses” appear to the best advantage. For weeks before the w 
ding-day, all is bustle in preparing their dresses for the Occasion; and, 
when the day arrives, they not only put on their best apparel, but also 
their best looks. They regard a penny wedding as one of the most fa- 
vorable opportunities which can occur of making conquests. Hence— 
and surely no one will be so lant as to blame do all 
they can, by the smartness of their dress and the fascination of their 
manner, to entangle some of the swains who are present, in the meshes 
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of « love sufficiently ardent to justify the expectation that it will ripen, , ried Ebers’s daughter, separated from her and turned author. 
in a so sm A eget ac pape hes sete abla | His magazine is newly started, and his contributors are mostly 
Promise, ere long, to become matters of history. They are, as we have | such authors as (rather than “ die and give no sound,”) are 
already remarked, rapidly going out of use. Twenty, or even fifteen years | willing to allow a trifling irregularity in their payments. 
Tea Agr amen. § oe wedding oan oe ten, —. | Bentley's Miscellany resembles Ainsworth’s in this latter par- 
whether there be one penny wedding for twenty weddings of the ordina- | ticular, Bentley’s checks being as difficult to bring down as a 
ry kind. _ Scotch ptarmigan ; but there are some clever men about Bent- 
- = ley, Charles Mackay the sub-editor of one of the London pa- 
pers for one. The half-pay officers who put but little value 
ow their spare time, write a good deal for Bentley. The Me- 
| tropolitan makes no pretence of paying contributors, and lives 
—————— . | altogether by still-born authors and authoresses, such as Lady 
WHAT WE HAVE TO SAY. | Chatterton and Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley. It is a most 
It is as startling to fancy what we should do without the | moral and respectable magazine, and, since the abdication of 
magazines from over the water, as it will be, in ten years from | Capt. Marryat, has been edited by adeaf gentleman, author of 
this, to fancy how we ever existed in New York without the Ratlin the Reefer. Saunders & Otley, the publishers, use it 
Croton. And we trouble ourselves as little to discover how | mainly as a bellows to inflate the popularity of Mrs. Jameson, 
all this monthly amusement is provided for us free of expense, | Mrs. Austin, and other persons for whom they exclusively 
as we do to discover the thousand unpaid springs of the newly | publish. 
translated river. Meantime, the varied and concentrated talent The Quarterlys we know less about, as their contributors 
of the most refined and intellectual nation on earth is at work , are chosen on a different plan. The Quarterly is edited by 
continually for our entertainment, and it is impossible to read | Lockhart, who does his clean work for the Quarterly, dnd his 
the monthly influx of periodical literature from England with- | dirty work for Frazer. He is an able man, Lockhart, and if he 
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out wondering at its unflagging ingenuity and fecundity. 
The English magazines are managed on very different prin- 


ciples from ours, and indeed each one has a character peculiar | 


to itself, and this idiosyncracy is kept up at some trouble and 
pains. The principal periodical writers, with us, form a list 
which you will find appended as a peculiar attraction, to every 
monthly magazine in the country. In England, each monthly 


once puckers his mouth over an unlucky author, he never lets the 
air to his teeth till his victim is anatomised. The Quarterly 
rather suggests and anticipates than watches for and follows 


| up the leading topics of the conversation in high circles. The 


subject of an article is first selected, and then the fittest man to 
write upon it. Hayward, the translator of Faust, a little Paul 
Pry of a Jew, who dines every where by force of knowing all 


has its clique of writers who have crystallised naturally to it | the scandal of high life before it is fairly out, writes the arti- 
as to the nucleus most proper to their peculiar style, and they | cles on gastronomy and conversation. Wilson Croker, the 
seldom write for any other. Fraser is a little natty bookseller same style of man in a higher sphere, (i. e. a diner-out among 
of Regent street, who is the cat’s paw of two or three of the | the diplomatists and Tory cabinet) writes the Tory politics for 
slashers of literature,—clever men, that is to say who have | the Quarterly, guessing the course of things very sagaciously 
failed in trying to write clever works, but are capable of cutting | by the premonitory symptoms of conversation. With the ex- 
elever works to pieces. Dr. Maginn, as the exponent of the | ception of these, they have no regular contributors. The 
Fraser clique, was very much courted by all those who had | Westminster Review is the antagonist Whig Organ, and con- 
books in the press, or politics susceptible of damage by criti- | tributed to by Dr. Bowring and the Whig leaders and politicians, 
cism ; but the rest of Dr. Maginn’s tribe are still suffered to | Blackwood owes its whole character to the literary Crichton 
drink their beer in obscurity, and Fraser’s Magazine being their | of Scotland, Professor Wilson, and it is commonly like a pocket 
stalking horse, they privately make the most of their subsist- | full of copper with a guinea and two or three shillings half 
ence by writing for the Age and Satirist. The New Monthly | smothered init. There is always one crack article, and the 
is contributed to, almost exclusively, by the novelists, small | rest is anonymous prosing, by such men as Walter Savage 
and great. The pay is moderate, and those of independent | Landor, (a learned Theban and a man of fortune, whose 
means, like Bulwer and D’Israeli, write for it very seldom.— | twaddle escapes reading and criticism by looking deep and 
The poorer tribe who live by this magazine, and by writing | formidable) and such Scotchmen as old Christopher can poke 
for the annuals and correcting manuscripts and proofs for the | out from obscurity with his long crutch. Tait’s Magazine and 
publishers, are a very considerable number—among them, Mrs. | Chambers’s Journal must not be passed over. They are most 
Trollope, whose quill is a witch’s broom to her; Mrs. Gore, a | industriously and vigorously edited by the proprietors them- 
fat and handsome model of thrift, who supports an extravagant selves, who have gone at literature with pick-axe and shovel, 
husband by her quill; Laman Blanchard, a nice little domestic | for a trade—coats off and no shirking. 

man, and an indefatigable scribbler ; Miss Pardoe, a plump Last, not least, there is the Dublin University Magazine—a 
little jolly blonde, who meritoriously supports a very fat father | galvanised arm of the dead Irish Briareus. It is edited now 
and a much fatter mother by her pen; Mr. and Mrs. S.C, | by Dr. Lever, a physician, who has starved for half a century 
Hall, who work at literature like two boilers in a steamboat, | at Brussels, (which, as our readers know, is the great cheap 


very excellent and worthy people ; and Thomas Hood, the edi- 
tor, the wittiest and merriest man in the world on paper, and 
the saddest and most improvident of human beings every 


is a devout worshipper of rank, and in his magazine, and no- 


| asylum of half-pay English officers) and there, in the society 


of buttoned-up and economising militaires, he has accumulated 


| the material of Jack Hinton and others of Our Mess. He wae 
where else. Then Colburn, the publisher of the New Monthly, | 


never in the army. The other contributors to the magazine 
are worthy of their contiguity to Guinness’s vat—taking two 


@ Jack Sheppard novels. The Editor, Ainsworth, wasa few 


where else, you find contributions by Honorable Frederics and | drinks to one scratch of the pen—four or five of them authors 
Lady Isabellas. | of works conceived and labored but never delivered, who, tired 


buy,” have returned weary and out at elbows to swallow 


Ainsworth’s Magazine is mainly used as a vehicle for the pie over to London with MSS. for “ publishers too stupid 
Irish patronage, “cold without.” Step into Curry’s bookshop 


years ago a very handsome clerk in Ebers’s book-shop, mar- | 








in Sackville street any afternoon just before dusk, and you will 
see them getting together to read proofs and club for dinner— 
a troop of shabby hats, rusty cloaks and megry-anxiety faces 
that would make a capital back-ground for a beggar’s opera.— 
By the way—in the last No. of the “ Dublin University,” here 
is their own “ picture drawn by themselves.” It is the lead-off 
to a mock-criticism ofa poem :— 

Poets would be the happiest order of bipeds under the sun but for a | 
single drawback from their fgicity—to which we shall advert presently. 
As circumstances are, we know of no sort of people who pass a pleas- 
anter time of it wherever may be, or succeed with greater ease in 
converting the pilgrimage of life into a triumphal march. We do not 
believe one word of the common literary gabble about their melancholy 
and hypochondriacism ; and we take it that the sneer of Horace against 
the genus irritabile vatum must have been levelled altogether at that 
swarm of small versifiers that infested Rome during the Augustan age— 
poor creatures who seldom netted over fourpence a day by the exercise 
of their fingers, and were in consequence as fidgety and restless as hens 
om hot griddies. As for Dr. Currie’s insinuation, apropos of poor Burns, 
that there is something in the poetical temperament that renders its pro- 
prietor e burden to himself and a bore to others, we laugh at it and leave | 
it unanswered. It is sheer twaddle, capital as filling-stuff at the fag-end 
ef a piece of meagre biography, but in any other respect not worth one | 
puff of tobacco smoke. The real fact of the matter is that poets area 
gay, or joking, jolly set of fellows, full of life, laughter, and wag- 
gery. To this all Dublin can testify. We appeal to the experience of 
every man, woman and child between Rathmines and Drumcondra—be- | 
tween Beggars’ Bush and the Fifteen Acres. Not one soul of them all, | 


big or little, but must in honor admit that we stick like wax to the un- 
varnished truth. 


| 
} 


eee 


Poets eat and drink without stint—and “seldom at their own cost—for 
what man of mark or likelihood in the moneyed world is there, who is 
not eager to get their legs under his mahogany? Again—poets never 


fall in lova—their sympathies are of too cosmopolitan an order for the | 


exclusiveness demanded by the tender passion—they are universal philo- 
gynists as well as philanthropists—and hence they remain invulnerable, 
even when cupid points his arrows at them through eyes almost (not 
qsite) as dazzling as any they sing of in his own roundelays. All this 
goes for something. Still, this is not it exactly. The real secret of the 
happiness poets enjoy is to be sought in their Imagination. This is the 
pry oy which they owe the possession of almost every thing they have, 
and the absence of almost every thing they ought to have. It is this 


that elevates them, balloon-like, sky-high above the petty wants and cares _ 


that shorten the days of prosers. His imagination is to the poet what 
his Ring was to Gyges, or his Coat of Darkness to Jack the Giant-killer 
—by means of it he has the same power of withdrawing from “ this visi- 
ble diurnal sphere,” without putting himself to the trouble of an effort. 
It makes more than e monarch of him. It is his clue through the laby- 
rinth of life—his tower of strength in peril—his guide, monitor, mentor, 
oracle—his shield, cloak, truncheon, tabernacle, and house of refuge. — 
It is in a word the mysterious curtain-cloud that interposes between him 
and all matters mundane, and prevents him from being affected by any 
thing, except perhaps the occasional vision of a dish or decanter. 
“* Which shines s0 cool before his eyes.” 





The poets may well say, 
“ Oh the happy days when we were young !”’ 
There is a poem by TuckerMfan in Graham’s Magazine, that, 
im the days when Paulding made a reputation, would have 
been considered a new epiphany of poetry. It is polished 
te the highest lustre of finish, and full of tender and sweet 
imagery. Tuckerman isa poet, and his name ought to be fami- 


liar as a household word on the lips of all Americans, (even if | 


it were for nothing but for his lines to “ Mary”—did you ever 


see them ?) and yet, in all the notices of Graham’s Magazine | 


which have fallen under our eye, we have seen no mention of 
this Poem on the Spirit of Poetry, nor have we heard it named 
even. Graham loves poetry, and he pays for it most liberally, 
and if he ever die, which we trust he will never, poets should 
bear him to his rest on their shoulders 
“ An it were twenty mile. 
We should be pleased to know why Professor Longfellow 
has not sent us his late poems ; ie, Mr. Street, his. We pique 
ourselves on loving the poets. There is something in the 
name. Jonathan of old loved the great bard of Israel. 


And, apropos, Mrs. Osgood has just published, (a day after 
the fair—for it was meant for Christmas) her promised “ Snow- 
drop”—a collection of most apt poesies forchildren. To read 


” 
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it you would think she talk’d that way to her own. She writes 
with a simplicity and smoothness very sweet toa child’s ear— 
for, as we all know, with a love of light and music we come 
into the world. And this is all (they say) that we are allowed 
to bring away, from the star 
“ That hath elsewhere its setting.” 

Mrs. Osgood’s newspaper for children will soon “ make its 
curtsy and begin,” we are told. 


We have put breeching and martingale upon our pen as to 
the Somers arrarm, unwilling to make up our opinion before 
all the evidence was fairly before us. It strikes us as of course, 
that, if it can be proved it was the conviction of the officers 
that the brig could not be brought home without the execution 
of the ringleaders of the mutiny, they must be justified in what 
they have done. We are at liberty to form and express an 
opinion, however, as to the wisdom and ground of their con- 
viction, and this we reserve till the evidence is concluded.— 
Captain Mackenzie’s position is not much to be envied, let the 
result be what itwill. There was certainly great want of dig- 


| nity and a singularly misplaced exhibition of personal resent- 


ment in his statement, and it strikes us the more as coming 
from a man who has pretensions to be “skilled at the sword 
and pen.” He has lost ground by this business, we think, even 


i i tion. 
Why it is that poets should be.what we describe is easily explained.— | though he may receive both ecquittal and promo 


The first number of the republished Lonpon Lancet is now 
out, and a very exact copy it is of the English original. The de. 
mand has already far exceeded the expectation of the American 
publishers. As an addition to the stock of general reading for 
well-informed men, it is very valuable, but it is a work which 
must hereafter be indispensable to the medical men of the 
country. Every novelty in the practice or science of medicine 
which comes up in Europe, is immediately recorded here, and 
it is in all particulars better conducted than any other medical 
work in existence. It is sold for three dollars per annum— 
about, one fourth of the cost of importing the English copy. 
Published weexty at the office of the Brother Jonathan. 
Thirty-two octavo pages, stitched and covered. 


I 

From Evrorpe.—We have English papers two days later by the ship 
England on Wednesday. The news is of no consequence. No change 
had taken place in the prices of cotton. The animation had fallen off. 
The great fight between Freeman, the American giant, and Tipton 
Slasher, came off near London, on the 6th ult, in which Freeman was 
whipped. It was looked upon, however, as a made up affair. It was 
intended that Slasher should be the winner. They fought one hour and 
forty minutes. Packet ships Sheffield and North America hence, had 
arrived out. The China news had improved trade wonderfully. Jor- 
don, the embezzling clerk of the London Joint-steck Bank, has retuzned 
£19,415 of the he stole—leaving a deficiency of only £300: 
conscience made him dothis. It is positively asserted that a most in- 
teresting event to Her Majesty’s liege subjects will take’ place early in 
March next: in plain English, she will present the nation with another 
royal infant to pension. 

ImpeacaMenT OF Presipext TyLer.—Botts’s promised impeach- 
ment resolution came before the House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton on Tuesday night. Mr. Botts ch the President with all sorts of 
corruption, malconduct, high crimes an misdemeanors, which he said he 
stood prepared to prove, by testimony the most conclusive and irresistible ; 
and he would ask the House to appoint a committee to inquire into the 
truth of the charges, and to report the testimony to the House, with their 
opinion as to what action should be had upon it. He declared that, in 
making this motion, so far from being actuated by any desire to render 
himself conspicuous before the country, or to throw himself in advance 
of the party whose lead he was proud to follow ; so far from this being 
the case, he declared to the House, to the country, and before his God, 
that it was the most painful act he had ever undertaken to perform; and he 
must reluctantly yield to what his sense of constitutional duty required. 
He then read his articles of impeachment, which were but a repetition of 
the assaults of the whig press throughout the Union upon Mr. Tyler 
during the past year-and-a-half. The resolution that a Committee be 
appointed to enquire into the truth of Mr. Botts's charges, was rejected, 
127 to 83. Thus ends the matter for ever. 


Sister ANNE, a novel, from the French of Charles Paul de Kock, will 
be the next of the Brother Jonathan serice. It is entirely free from any 


| 
| 
| 
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objectionable matter, and is e work of rare merit 
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WHAT THE ENGLISH THINK OF US. 

From an article on the United States in the Dublin Univerity Maga. 
zine, we extract a few paragraphs which shew what they think of us: 

It is at once obvious that the United States have made vast strides in 
all kinds of physical prosperity. Their population has prodigiously in- 
creased, their country has been intersected by roads and canals; their 
marine and commerce is second only to that of England. Their revolu- 
tion gave them free trade, and the power of adapting their institutions 
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| to enjoy freedom of discussion, and to be supported in this right whex.- 


ever itis assailed. Under these circumstances, the character of the 
Review had been characteristic. A pious minister was assassinated in 


| open day in Kentutky, and no attempt made to bring the murderers to 


justice: he was, unfortunately,a slave emancipator. In their own town 
of Boston an anti-slavery meeting was held by t@e ladies, and one 
“would have thought that their sex and station in life would have pre- 
vented American matrons from being insulted by their own countrymen ; 
but the gentlemen met, intruded themselves unbidden into a society of 


to their local wants. Ina higher sphere than that of commerce, they | ladies, interrupted their proceedings, and insulted their persons. Under 


deserve credit for the value which they set upon elementary education. 
They have effected improvements in prison discipline which are credit 
able to practical sense. But the question recura—has their intellectual 
and moral career been commensurate to what the world had a right to 
expect or they themselves pretend to? While England unquestionably 


made great progress in science, literature, and art, and what is far | 


more, in morality, philanthropy, and religion, have the United States ex- 
hibited a parallel course? We have no hesitation in answering in the 
negative. 


| these, and many similar atrocities, the A 
‘el Freedom of opinion had been outraged 





A very satisfactory conclusion may be obtained by comparing the cha- 
racters of the leading men of the revolution with their successrs of the 
present day. The leaders of the American revolution were not only | 
men of great natural talents, but their minds were improved by educa- 
tion a tom in easy or affluent circumstances, their manners and feel- | 
ings were those of gentlemen. Had they lived in En 
have risen to eminence in any pursuit they might have chosen. A com- | 
parison of the presidents of the first and second generations presents a 
rapid deterioration in the materials whence American statesmen are con- 
structed. Of Washington, the Fabius of America, it is needless to 
speak. His successor, Adams, was an elegant scholar, and a moderate 
and judicious statesman. Jefferson, with many grievous faults, was a 
man of energy, an astute politician, and a friend to literature and sci- 
ence. Madison, with a less ardent mind than his friend and predeces- 
sor, was a calmer and more profound thinker; and Monroe, who fol- 
lowed, was a man of respectable abilities. The degenerate presidents 
of the present generation exhibit a pitiful contrast with the race that pre- 
ceded them; and, from Jackson to Tyler, we look in vain for any evi- 
dence of intellectual vigor or deep and clear-sighted policy. This infe- 
riority is acknowledged by the Americans themselves. 

This inferiority, if only intellectual, would be of but small importance. 
Great men are only required for great occasions ; and in tranquil times 
mediocrity may be fas ome to energy; but feelings of duty and honor 


are alike necessary at all times, and on all occasions; and it is here es 
pecially that the degeneracy of the public men of America is to be la- 
mented. Any one who bas attended to American affairs must have been 
struck with the want of honesty, and even of generous gentlemanly feel- 


ing on the part of by far the majority of American statesmen. For evi- 
dence of this we need cnly refer to recent and well-known transacgions. 
Several of the states have refused to acknowledge their obligation to pay 
their creditors, and have, as it were, incorporated swindling into their 
institutions. In the case of the Cherokees of Georgia, the most solemn 
national obligations were set at nought, because this could be done with 
impunity, the wolf broke his alliance with the lamb. We quote these 
because they are the acts of American statesmen and legislators, and evi- 
dences of the low degrees of morality among them. But byond this we 
have to complain cf a total want among them of almost every spark 
of gentlemanly feeling. We need not allude to the semi-savages of the 
Arkansas or the Missouri, who meat assuredly might learn a lesson of 
good breeding from the deliberations of the Iriquois chiefs round the | 
council fire of their tribe ; but at Washington, in the midat of the fede- 
ral government, conduct is exhibited of which we have fortunately no 
parallel in Europe. Members of the senate will freely exchange the 
most insulting epithets, of which all but the very lowest classes in this 
country would be ashamed. It is not, however, the vulgarity and bully- 
ing of individuals that ia to be regretted; but that the representatives of 
a nation will submit to witness itr In this respect what a contrast with 
the decency and decorum of their first congress! and who can deny 
that the national character has deteriorated since that period? 

If we take another criterion, and examine the state of literature in 
the United States, we find abundant room for censure; but what will 
surprise those who have not reflected on the subject, the defects are such 
as appear, at first sight, most foreign to a democratic people. The 
leading characteristic of American literature is timidity and servility, 
not only with respect to the affairs of their country, but even upon the 
most abstruse topics, and those most remote from popular interest.— 
One of the great ends of discussion is to combat prejudice, to defend 
unpalateable truths, and, in short, within its sphere to promote truth 
and justice. There is a subject peculiarly the Segre of the Ameri- 
cans—the treatment of the colored races, and, we are sorry to add, it is 
also the disgrace of their literature. We do not allude to the speeches 
ef Carolina slave-owners, or we statements of American newspapers, 
but to the discussions of their leading periodical, the North American 
Review. It is, we confess, humiliating to cefftemplate the manner in 
which the negro and Indian questions are discussed in this publication. 
eens aside the great duties of justice and mercy to the weak, 
and of reproving the oppressor, in which this periodical has altogether 
failed, there are certain accessory questions in which its contributors are 
inexcusable for not taking a decided part. Freedom of speech and 
writing ought surely to be esteemed sacred by Americans. Slavery may 
be the mest admirable thing in the world, but surely its opponents ought 


gland, they would | with peculiar interest. 


can Review kept silence. 
by the murder of a clergyman, 
and assailed by an insult upon the female sex, and yet the prudent ed- 
itor maintained a useful silence. Nor is this all; if the publication in 
question had maintained a timid silence, it would have been deserving of 
compassion; we could sympathize in a contest between conscience and 
worldly loss. But in the present instance such is not the case; their 
opinions are easily ascertained; and the part taken is, to defend the 
slave institutions of the south in as far as their regard for the public 
opinion of Europe will permit. 

The influence of this timid and disingenuous conduct is felt even in 
questions which do not possess any direct bearing on the great topics 
of the day. One would have expected that, from the nature of the Ame- 
rican institutions, certain branches of science would have been regarded 
The philosophy of jurisprudence, political eco- 
nomy, ethics, and, in short, the vast field of mental science should have 
been their own—~Ai (ibi erant artes. We cannot call to mind a single 
work or dissertation in any way remarkable for boldness or originalit 
of thought. The only metaphysician they can boast of, Jonathan 
wards, died before the revolution. Every one accustomed to such inves- 
tigations knows that there is searcely a country in Europe in which inde- 

ndent thinking is not more common than in America. Any one who 
as attended to such questions must have perceived that in America a 
writer seldom undertakes to eXpress an opinion, until he has 
how the current of criticism has set in London and Paris. This servile 
character of American literature, and habitual fear of offending public 
opinion, whether right or wrong, has the curious effect of reducing every 
thing to a uniform level of smoothness and timidity. Offensive matter 
is suppressed : in a biography all difficult questions or personal impec- 
fections are omitted. If a troublesome subject cannot be avoided, some- 
thing is omitted; and after a tedious speaking round about the affair, the 
reader finds every clear perception has evaporated. 


——<——aa— 
AFFAIRS OF CANADA. 


The Dublin University Magazine has a severe article on Sir Charles 
Bagot’s administration in Canada, from which we take a few passages 
that bear on our country. 


It cannot be denied, and should not be concealed, that in that body 
(the newly assembled legislature,) the principle of democracy has had a 
signal triumph. Our whole system of government has been, to a great 
extent, republicanized. The authority and influence of the crown is but 
she shadow of what it was. The new House of Assembly constitutes 
the real sovereign, to which, henceforth, the Canadian people will feel 
that they owe allegiance. Yea, the crown itself must now r with 
a species of deferential homage the new authority to which been 
practically transferred the responsibility of its constitutional advisers. 

Such was the aspect of affairs under which Sir Charles Bagot has 
felt] himself constrained to take into his confidence, and to associate 
with himself in the cares of government, individuals who had but recent- 
ly stood in the character of attainted trdfors. But, in point of fact, those 
gentlemen must rather be considered as admitting Sir Charles Bagot in- 
to their confidence than as being admitted into his. In the government 
of the colony, he was thenceforth but as. cypher. These gentlemen 
were at the head of atyrant majority in the House of Assembly, tha 
constitutional representatives of public opinion, in obedience to whose 
dictates the government must now te conducted. They are no longer 
tobe governed from abroad, but from at home. All substantial power 
has been departed with on the part of those who were heretofore entrus- 
ted with the chief authority, and the respect of men must naturally turn 
to those to whom it has been transferred. In the present case these 
men, Mr. Lafontaine and his associates, were lately obnoxious to the 
penalties of high treason. But what of that? The conciliatory syste 
has¥put the defeated rebel in substantial possession of most of the ob- 
jects for the attainment of which he was led to rebel, and he is in a po- 
sition to dictate terms to those by whom he was so recently proscribed. 
Are these termis to be refused? The governor who refuses them does so 
at his peril. But little advantage can be gleaned from provoking the 
hostility of the patliamentary majorities, by which he is sure to be as- 
sailed. Better at once to make a virtue of necessity, and while the grace 
of concession yet even appears to remain, make a show of adopting from 
choice a course which, unpalatable though it be, must still be regarded 
as the lesser of two evils. All this we say, without for a moment ad- 
mitting that England does not possess an overwhelming power by whick, 
if she thought fit to exert it, her refractory colonists might be reduced to 
ohedience. But such would not be to act in the spirit of the constitution 
which had been given to them, and of which, until they had flagrantly 
abused its privileges, they should be permitted to enjoy every advantage 

But there is another feature of Sir Charles Bagot’s policy to which 
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the minds of most honest men are still less reconciled than that in which 
he has made commen cause with convicted traitors. That is, the cool 
manner in which the able councillors of state, whose only crime was 
their unconquerable fidelity to the British government, have been aban- 
doned. In this, also, the excuse of the governor is the same with that 
of Romeo’s apothecary. In the act, which is so well calculated to move 
our indignation, we recognize hia necessity and not his will. He was 
not ine condition to make battle for his ostracised functionaries, and he 
best consults their interests by throwing them upon the generosity of 
their enemies. Doubtless, they themselves, also, must in the end be 
better pleased that their interests were thus consulted at the expense of 
their feelings, than that a barren contest on their behalf should be main- 
tained, fiom which no possible good to themselves would arise, and 
which could only generate acrimony and resentment. The very same 
circumstances, over which he could exercise no contro], and which com- 
ae him to capitulate, almost at discretion, to Mr. Lafontaine, compel- 
ed him also to leave to the mercy of that gentleman the disposal of his 
friends, under a secret assurance, no doubt, that they should not share 
the worse because he thus appeared to withdraw from them his protec- 
tion. In all this we can discern a prudence and a policy which the chief 
governor may have done well to employ. A petty and testy refusal to 
act upon the behest of the leaders of the new assembly, could only be fol- 
lowed bya refusal to accede to the terms which he proposed; and that 
must have led to a legislative war which would have embruiled the colo- 
ny in confusion, and given the friends of the new order of things an ex- 
cuse for saying that no fair trial had been given to the experiment of re. 
sponsible government, as the very first act of the al anes was 
one in utter defiance of the expressed wishes of the representatives of 
the Canadian people. 

We have been Ted to dwe!] thus minutely upon this part of the case 
because in this country but too little account has been taken of the em- 
barrassing position in which Sir Charles Bagot was placed, and, in con- 
sequence, too little allowance made for the concessions which were ex- 
torted from him. He was the first who was cailed upon to make trial 
of a responsible colonial government; and it would ill become him to 
throw down the gage of hostility to the colonia] assembly upon the very 
aaa —— upon which tbe principle of responsibility was proposed te 

tested. 
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very heedfully regarded. Under a vigorous government, by which every 
seditious manifestation would be promptly repressed, we have very little 
doubt that they might be the instruments of much good. By their influ- 
ence and authority they might contribute much to the stability of social 
order. To the sovereign de facto, as long as he rules with undiminish- 
ed power, they may in Canada, as well as elsewhere, exhibit a dutiful 
obedience. But when that sovereign becomes a tyrant majority in the 
assembly of which they are themselves the creators; that is, when they 
themselves begin to feel that, in addition to their spiritual functions, they 
exercise something like a sovereign power, we are not to be surprised if 
& corresponding transfer of their allegiance should take place, and that 


| thenceforth they should be aiding and abetting in the work of dismember- 


ment and revolution. 
—_—E 


Dornes 1s Concress.—One half of the short session ef Congress has 
now expired, and no business of the least importance has been comple- 
ted. Not one of the leading measures of the session—or rather the 


| measures that were most talked of, at first, has been accomplished or 


| modify it in this, that, and the other way. 
| that the whole question will be postponed 
| talked of was the Warehousing System. 


That would be to put himself decidedly in the wrong. That | 


would be to give the agitators in the new parliament a clear advantage | 


over him. It-would be te begin by giving them a plausible excuse for 
complaining of a new grievance, which would not long remain unredres- 
sed ; and would be sure, befere it was finally disposed of, to generate 
other grievances, by which a ferment would be created in the colony, 
which must render it a source of weakness rather than of strength to the 
British empire. We cannot, therefore, but think that her ma jesty'ste- 
presentative, all things being taken into account, acted with commendable 
discretion in thus avoiding any early rupture with the new assembly ; 
— it clearly manifest that there was no intention on his part either 
te evade the spirit, or to frustrate the provisions of the new consitution. 

As yet, as far as appearances go, this policy has been successful. Sir 
Charles succeeded in “ smoothing the raven down of blackness,”’ until it 
has “ smiled.” 
long is this to last? 
happy relations and the good understanding at present apparently sub- 
sisting between the governor-general and the new house of 1epresenta- 
tives; but we cannot blind ourselves to the fact that they are founded 


= concessions which have taken from the loca! government much of | alee removed for portraying their own characters and associations on 


power which it before possessed, and that they will continue only so 
long as the newly-acquired authority which is now vested in the popular 
representative body is not materially “let or hindered”’ by the local exe- 
cutive in the prosecution of Canadian objects. 

In Canada recent events have fully disclosed to us that there is a re- 
publican party who will never rest satisfied until that country is identified 
with the states of the union. Responsible government has now been con- 
ceded to them, and this concession, we may be certain, this party will 
regard but as a means toanend. In the United States, we may be sure, 
they will not want for “ sympathisers.”” Whatever can be done by open 
Or secret encouragement will not be wanting to foster the prejudices and 
disseminate the principles by which a revolt from the mother country 
mey be occasioned. e know not the events, yet in the womb of time, 
by which such pernicious machinations may be favored. Any chige in 
the government at home which afforded any prospect of re-instating the 
late profligate ministers in power, would be hailed with delight by the 
republicans in the colony, who could not but regard it as a precursor to 


All, but the loyal, are in good humor with him. How | 
It would be invidious to predict any limit to the | 


the success of their most sanguine expectations. Any reverses either | 


abroad or at home which materially impaired our power, would, in the 


same proportion, operate as a stimulant to sedition in the colony, and en- | 


courage the disaffected openly to make light of their allegiance. But 
whatever may be the accidents of time or circumstances by which the 
revolt of our colony may be more or less facilitated, of this we may rest 


assured, that there is a party who will leave nothing undone to aid in the | 
accomplishment of such an end, and who regard al! that has been as yet | 


done for the security of responsible government as valueless unless as it 
is conducive to such an object. 

That such were the views of Papineau and M’Kenzie, no doubt can be 
entertained. And the ascendancy which the former obtained over the 
minds of the French population in Lower Canada, sufficiently demon- 
strates how accessible they are to the advances of the seducing spirite by 


| lately raised. 


} 


whom they may be drawn from their allegiance. The domination of the | 


Roman Catholic priesthood is also a circumstance which deserves to be | aware had been placed on board the Telemaque by their uncle. 


can be considered as even ina train of accomplishment. As to the 
Bankrupt Act, which Congress was hot for repealing, and against which 
there was such a clamor, it stands, and is ‘ikely to stand for all that we 
can see. For the first three weeks it was, as one said, to be repealed 
entirely, and unconditionally, and forthwith. Then the clamor became 
a little more subject to reason, and it was found out that, after all, a 
Bankrupt Act of some kind was wanted. Then it was proposed to 
Bat now, the prospect is, 
. The next question most 
Its establishment was looked 
upon as almost certain; but there have been no movements, as yet, that 
indicate any probability of a decisive action on the subject. As to the 
Exchequer plan, we bave probably heard the last of it for this session. 
Then comes the Executive recommendation of the remission of 
Jackson’s fine, which some half dozen legislatures have urged upon Con- 
gress at this session. The subject is in the same fix that it was at the 
last session, and the bill is just as likely to pass, in an ———— shape, 
now as then. There are just twenty days more for general business, and 
after the party squabble now going on shall be finished—if it should be 
finished—it wil) be enough for the two Houses to discuss the two great 
appropriation bills—the civil and diplomatic, and the naval. Both of 
these will elicit much debate—particularly the latter. 


Doines or THE CoRPORATION.—At a meeting of the Common Council 
of this city on Monday evening, Henry W. Merritt Esq. was ~erees 
a Special Police Justice for four years from 2d Jan. inst. : _— 
Bonaparte Mountfort reappointed Clerk of the Upper Police: Horace 
Luffborough, Clerk of the Mayor’s Office: Walter K. Penny, assistant 
do. Thomas P. Case, was removed from the offiee of inspector of fire- 
wood, because he had joined the tetotal society and then broken his 
pledge. Several other removals and A ng ened to minor offices also 
took place at this meeting. Joseru MuRKLe, lamplighter, has been very 
properly removed from office in consequence of the extraordinary testi- 
mony which he gave on the recent trial of Wm. Dingler, (late keeper of 
the Gothic C e in Broadway) for the outrage on Ann Murphy. He 
told a very incredible story about Ann, which nobody believes; but even 
supposing it to be true, it reflects a stain upon his character which unfits 
him for any public trust; and if it be false, so much the worse for him.— 
Wn. P. Hillyer, watchman, and Andrew Corney, bell-ringer, have been 


that trial. It were better that the standing and repute of the candidates 
for office should be enquired into*before appointment. It would save 
much trouble and mastication among their political friends. 


Tueatricat News.—The company of actors at the Park Theatre— 
the only persons in the city, with some one or two exceptions, who can 
be called players—have vanished to give place to Welch’s horses and 
clowns. During the week, crowds have thronged here to witness daring 
feats of horsemanship and gymnastics, and gather fragments of wit and 
nonsense from the two persons appointed to the cap and bells. These 
performances will please a certain class for a very short time; but in 
the end will injure the reputation of the theatre. In saying this we 
mean no disparagement of Mr. Welch or his company: we speak mere- 
ly of the character of the entertainment. 

At the Bowery Theatre, the admission fees are reduced to 25 and 124 
cents. Whether this arrangement has been beneficial to the manage- 
ment, we know not; but it has certainly had the effect to exclude all re- 
spectable people from the house. Indeed, the — now become 
a complete rendezvous for gamblers, thieves, pickpockets and lewd wo- 
men. Of the acting, it is therefore unnecessary to s ; 

A neat quiet place is Mitchell's Olympic Theatre in Broadway. The 
original genius of the master-spirit of this establishmen is of iteelf quite 
enovgh capita! to always ensure success. 

Hemy Placide, W. H. Williams, and other excellent actors of the 
Park Company have entered into short engagements at the Chatham 
Theatre. 


Treasure Recoverrp —The French ship Telemaque, which was 
foundered on the coast of France many years ago, during Napoleon's 
career, having on board several millions of specie and bullion, has been 
The celebrated Victor Hugo and his brother, who are 
the nephews of the late Abbe of Jumieges, have notified their intention 
of establishing their claim to a large amount of treasure which they are 
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SCRAPS OF NEWS. 

Derbytown, Indiana, was recently the scene of the following occur- 
rence: James R. Dimon and Benjamin Weems were on a drunken fro- 
lic: Weems asked Dimon to go home with him, and both went to 
Weems’s house: shortly, Dimon began to take some liberties with Mrs. 
Weems* Weems thereupon knocked Dimon down; and the latter then 


deliberately knocked out his brains! the murderer then attacked Mrs. 


W. (who was also intoxicated) and violated her person in a most brutal | 
manner: for this double offence, he is now awaiting trial.—Henry | 
Shelton, of Boston, was recently taken from the lunatic asylum and put | 


| from the corresp ondence of the National Intelligencer. 


on board the brig Hector, to go to Cuba: when the brig had got to sea, 
it was found that Mr. S. was missing, and there is no doubt that he jump- 


ed overboard.—Horace Guild, of Walpole, N. H. recently caught a large | 


and magnificent golden Eagle, in a steel trap: he killed the bird: what 
a pity.—J ames. the novelist, has a new novel nearly ready fur the press, 
called “Forest Days’: look out for the Extra Brother Jonathan.— 
$3,100 was paid in London for a tulip root called the “Citadel of Ant- 


werp.”—It is said in England that Mr. O'Connell is truly poor: his | 


friends are raising new contributions for him.—It has been computed 
that upwards of 1000 children are annually burned to death by accident 
in England.—Samuel Tomkins, Esq. of Edgefield, S. C. was shot a few 
days since by Mr. Alex. Nixon: the two quarreled, and murder was the 
result.—James Meeks, an Albany constable, has cut his throat; he was 
insane.—The official majority of Gov. Fairfield, (democratic) of Maine, 
is10,000.—The Canadian seat of government is to be removed to Montreal. 
—About 100 weavers got up a riot in Philadelphia on Monday, and de- 
stroyed considerable property of their employers with oil of vitriol: the 
mayor quelled the riot: the weavers want to get higher wages, but can’t. 
—Two Jews are going about this city pretending to pull out corns: they 
first get out as much of your corn as possible, and then, by a slight-of- 
hand trick, show you a little piece of catgut which they call the root: 
the operation is in reality no better than paring one’s own corns with a 
sharp pen knife: it costs nevertheless from $1 to $5 by this jewing 
process: so, beware of them.—It is in contemplation to establish an 
overland mail across the Isthmus of Panama to expedite the transporta- 
tion of letters to the Sandwich Islands, China, and along the coast of the 
Pacific.—Joseph N. Robbins, while fixing a belt in the mill of Peter 
Lawson, in Dracutt, Mass., was caught in the same and carried up to the 
ceiling: he was jammed in so close as to stop the water wheel and all 
the machinery in the mill: his neck was broken and he died instantly.— 
Fanny Bennet, a married English woman, has been convicted of the mur- 
der of six infants: these were all her children, and she killed them re- 
spectively as they were born during the past ten years: she has since 
died in prison.—Caroline Brown, aged 25, hung herself on Friday, cause 
unknown.—A lineal descendant of William Penn, the founder and ori- 
ginal proprietor or Pennsylvania, died at Cheltenham on the 17h inst. 


—The Rev. Mr. Streeter, of Boston, probably ties as many knots matri- 
monial as any other clergyman in the Union: in 1842 he joined 118 


couples. —The Indians of Florida are now subdued : 


good.—Rey. J. L. 


Burrows, a great apostle of temperance in Philadelphia, is crazy: bad.— | 


Wm. Joice, of Baltimore, hung himself to a bed post: when cut down he 
was not quite dead.—Mr. Dickinson of Bay Mill, Missouri, killed seven 
wild turkeys at a shot: the seven weighed 133 pounds.—Cornelius 
Heyer, Esq., President of the Bank of New York, is dead.—The Tattler 
office has been broken into and robbed of $60.—Two women were lately 
exposed in the pillory at Paris for forgery and robbery: the scene was 
revolting, as they were stripped nearly naked.—An elderly lady, named 
Fuller, died last week from mortificatgon produced by pricking her fizger 
with a rusty skewer whilst trussing a turkey.—Professor Morse’s electro- 
magnetic telegraph is to be adopted by the U. S. Government: it is 
doubtless a great invention.—The cholera in Burmah is carrying off my- 
riads of the heathen Burmese: the Christians only escape: the mission- 
aries say the finger of Providence is in this.—Elam Holmes, a ladies 
atay-maker of London bas married a Spanish Countess of large fortune : 
the Countess called upon Elam for stays, and fell in love with his pretty 
face and and whiskers: Elam on his part admired the graceful propor- 
tions of the Countess, 80 admirable to fitcorsets upon: result, matrimony 
as aforesnid.—Bennett, of the Herald, is indicted for a libel upon Antho- 
ny Dey, Exq. in misrepresenting and ridiculing Mr. D’s bankruptcy: he 
will doubtless be both fined and imprisoned this time.—Flour was selling 
in Cincinnati on the 5th inst. at two dollars a barrel! —The New York 


Crimina! Cour: bill is in process of being repealed by the Legislature: ‘so, | 


Judge Lynch will please prepare himself to retire: habeas corpuses will 
be shortly on the rise.—The colored citizens of Albany presented ex-Go- 
vernor Seward a congratulatory address on his retirement from office, 
thanking him for his zeal in behalf of the persecuted African race, who 
are not allowed so many privileges in ‘dis land ob liberty” as the white 
people: the ex-Governor tells them in reply that both religion and the 
Declaration of Independence is on their side, and that they must wait 
patiently until their time comes : good.—The granite business in Quincy, 
Mass., has amounted to $3,000 000 in 17 yeats.—Patrick and Bernard 
Flannagan, for the murder ef Elizabeth Holder, are both to be hung at 
Ebensburgh, Pa., 34 March: the Governor refuses to interfere with this 
sentence.—The whole population of one of the school districts of Hills- 
borough, N. H. are Millerites: they have closed their school, and are 
converting their children, preparatory for the end of all things, three 
months hence.—Rosina, wike of Jacob Hartman, 26 Hammersley-street, 
was burnt to death Tuesday, her clothes having accidentally taken fire 
from 6 spirit lamp.—It is reported that the Hudson river is open to Al- 





| faces of his thousands of warm admirers. 
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bany.—Charles Hall, of Boston, is indicted for starving an old horse to 
death, for which he had no use.—John Ahern and James H. Ward, 
the first Mayor's clerk and the latter Ist Marshall, will be tried next 
Wednesday in the Court of Sessions for embezzlement of the city funds. 
—Mr. Foster Graham, a respectable carpenter of Allegany city, was 


| drowned in the Allegany river a few days since.—Two trains of the 
went off and procured an axe—returned and fouud Weems asleep, and | 


Worcester railroad came in collision at Needham on Monday: a child 
and a colored servant shockingly mangled: much property destroyed. 
——_——— 


We copy two or three daguerreotype touches at New York, 


I made my New Year's visits immediately after closing my last letter 
to you, and [ must a little modify the impression that letter would con- 


| vey by confessing that the enthysiasm in favor of the custom did not at 


all bear out the, “ premonitory symtoms.” The ladies, on the contrary, 
were “to aman” in favor of the eternity of the custom. AéJ started 
rather late, it is possible that I found the moral temperature a little 
heightened by attrition. There was certainly, hewever, a manifest changé 
in favor of temperance. There were no pitchers of hot toddy, (in my 
round at least,) and if there was any pressing to “ temper the clay,” it 
was by way of a cup of coffee or a nutritious oyster. The sobriety of the 
day did not keep people on their legs, however, for a very light snow 
covered the slippery side walks early in the morning, and getting about 
was ‘“ parlous’” work. Several very serieus accidents happened to the 
coffee-drinkers, while those whose moister clay was more yielding ¢s- 
caped by that and the special providence proverbially on watch for such 
poco-curanté. There was a report afloat yesterday that a pair of horses 
had run away with four persons in a sleigh, and, coming suddenly to the 
end of one of the low wharves on the bay, where a thin ice covered with 
snow lay beyond, they had plunged off, and were all drowned, men and 
horses. Ihave not seen it corroborated in the papers. A runaway horse 
went down Broadway about 3 o'clock, with a man dragging at the side 
of the sleigh, but his feet became disengaged before I lost sight of him, 
and he jumped up and gave chase—no doubt a hard-headed customer. 
A gentleman is said to have fractured his skull by a fall in Waverley 
Place. 

One of the new resorts of the fashionable men of the city is not yet re- 
corded, owing to our lack of a Court Journal—Dickens’s Hole at the 
Five Points. An oyster-supper at nine, and an excursion between twelve 
and two with a brace of police officers for guide and guard, is the usual 
programme of the entertainment, and a very popular and satisfactory 
“lark” it seems to be. The dancing of the negroes under gronnd, the 
bed-less dormintories of unfortunate women, the lock-up houses, and the 
drfaking-shops are the principal attractions; and the ease with which 
Boz has made classic these hitherto uncelebrated purlieus is another in- 
stance of the accelerated pace with which we are winding up (as the pro 
phets tell us) our antemillennial destiny. I must add, however, that the 
sympathies of the charitable are very much excited in favor of the 
wretched creatures who suffer in those dens of guilt and misery, that the 
romance of the spectacle will probably soon be destroyed by a moral 
cleansing and reformation. 

I am not sure that you are quite aware at Washington of the curiosity 
felt in New York as to the alias under which “ Uticx Burke” figures 
in Congress. In the admirable story of Jack Hinton, the author winds 


| up the history of that well drawn scoundrel with the following sentence : 


“ Mr. Ulick Burke escaped to America, where, by the exercise of his 
‘abilities and natural sharpness, he accumulated a large fortune ; and, 


| * distinguished by his anti-English prejudices, became a leading member 


“ of Congress.” 


Perhaps you will give us a hint in the Intelligencer as to this distin- 
guished person’s identity. Seriously speaking, [ am sorry that Dr 
Lever, (the author,) who [ think has taken the place of Dickens in 
American popularity, should have so needlessly flung an insult into the 
It is but an exponent of the 
general feeling towards us on the other side of the water, however; and, 
in two or three of the gravest and best written articles of the British 
Magazines of the last munth, we find similar traces of the falling off of 


| respect for our national character in consequence of our fiscal violations 


| of faigh. 


——[— 


SHower or Botter.—The following extraordinary letter appears in 
the Cork Examiner :—‘‘ Dunmanway, Nov. 2d, 1842. Sir—Please to 
publish in your widely circulated columns, that a shower of butter has 
been falling every night since the 14th instant on the land of Drundras- 
dale, near Dunmanway; it covers a span of about an acre of land. The 
peasants assemble every morning to collect the butter to cure disease ; 
in some instances effectual cures have been made. Yours, very truly, 
James Scanlan, Secrotary to the Dunmanway Temperance Society.” 


A man with eleven daughters was lately complaining that he found it 
hard to live. ‘ You must husband your time,” said the other, “and thea 
you will do well enough.” “I could do much better,’ was the reply, 
“if I could husband my daughters.” 


Dear awd Dume Marrtace.—J. Croston was recently married to 
Miss H. Manley—both parties being mutes. The ceremony was per- 
formed by tracing the words to each of them, and they gave assent to 
all the different requirements and assertions by signs, as they proceeded 
along the book 





AEs, 





A Law Sort t Mississre?i.—{ Reported for the Picayune. }—T'ay- 
tor vs. Mackew.—This was an action by which the plaintiff claimed 
right to the possession of three negroes, the property of the defendant.— 
The case was opened by one of plaintiff s counsel, who, by the way, had 
secured the professional services of three of the legai luminaries of 
Copiah County. His witnesses were called—their evidence went point 
blank to the matter at issue, and the general impression was that the 
znanimous opinion of the jury would be “ verdict for the plaintiff.” — 
When the case for the plaintiff had closed, the judge teld lawyer Har- 
nett, for the defence, to call his witnesses. 

“We mean to dispense with witnesses in this case, may it please the 
sourt,” said Harnett, and this he uttered with an air of confidence that 
seemed to astonish every body. 

‘ Then do you mean to let the case go by default?” said the judge. 

“‘D—n clear of it,’’ said Harnett aside and in an under tone to his | 
siient, who seemed to look at the thing as ‘a gone case’”’—and then | 

arning to the court he added, ‘“‘ We do not, may it please the court, but | 
he plaintiff ’s counsel have so palpably failed to establish the grounds of | 
his action—they have so evidently shown that the plaintiff's right to my | 
slient’s negroes is futile and without foundation, that I deem it a waste | 
of time of this honorable court, and a libel on the good sense of that in- | 
celligent jury, to offer one word of evidence or quote one word of the | 
aw which applies to the case. Indeed, so clear does the case appear to 
me, that 'was thinking of submitting it to the jury without a single re 
mark; but on reflection I have concluded to offer a few observations, | 
that my client may stand before this community in his proper character, | 
hat of an honest, honorable, and injured man!” 

« Gentle,” he said, ‘I will suppose for argument sake—but it is | 
»nly for the sake of argument that such a supposition can be for a mo- | 
ment entertained—I will sugpose, | say, that the plaintiff had made out | 
his case; would you, when the debt was but a surety one, deprive my | 
client of negroes, the only prop and support of his fast declining years ? 
Shall it be said that in the free, independent, and repudiating state of | 
Mississippi, the last remnant of my client's property shall be swept away | 
to pay a debt, the Wst red cent of which he never handled? Shall it be 
told abroad, among the bank men of New Orleans, the brokers of Wull- | 
street, New York, the Jews of the Royal Exchange in London, and the | 
millionaires of the Bourse cf Paris, that the three negroes, and the three | 
only which the tornadoof bad times, the crash of banks and the surges | 
of suspension had left him, are now to be gambled away by your verdict? 

[ say gambled away, gentlemen; for, such a verdict, in point of injus- 
tice, would sink below playing at brag or poker with marked cards— | 
mind you, I say with marked cards, gentlemen.” 

He next launched into the pathetics. ‘“‘ Gentlemen,” said he, “ youall 
have wives—young, amiable, interesting, lovely wives. Gentlemen, my 
client too has a wife ; but alas ! 
ting or lovely. She is old, gentlemen, very old. Amiable she is 
vot, for the vicissitudes of fortune and a constitution broken down 


by disease, have rendered her an object more to be pitied than ad- | 
mired ; interesting or lovely she cannot be, for she has long since 


passed that period of life when beauty lends its blandishments to 


the cheek, and sprigltiiness"and vivacity, add their lustre to personal at- , 


teractions. Take these negroes away from herand you prostrate her— 
as the immortal Shakspeare so elegantly expresses it— 
“5 You do take the prop 
That doth sustain her house ; you take her life 
When you do take the means whereby she lives.’’ 
‘In fact, gentlemen, I pledge you my professional reputation that you 





would be all liable to indictment for murder in the first degree, should 


you find a verdict against my client.” 


At this announcement the jury lcoked startled, the judge looked asto- | 


rished, and at the several negative compliments paid to bis better half, 
che defendant seemed nowise pleased. The councel nextreferred to the 


comparatively a young man, but with the frosts of misfortune. Here the 
iefendant darted out of the court in an apparent rage. 
continued his ingenious defence, and finally wound up by an ardént ap- 
neal to the virtue, intelligence, independence and magnanimity of the 
ury, to find for the defendant. 

The cpposite counsel replied. They referred to the conclusive nature 
of the evidence, to the clearness of the law and the naked facts of the 
case. The judge charged in favor of the plaintiff, and censured the er- 


atic and unprofessional course of defendant's counsel, but it was all of | look for a plain gold ring. Their destiny is supplementary, and “the 


20 avail. The eloquence of Harnett, the pity exciting picture which he 


drew of Mackew’s wife, (in which by the way there was not one word of | dived by it, nobody is starved by the “ gone-ness’’ of “ the vocation.” — 


cruth, for she happened to be a brisk, bouncing woman, ) but above all, his 
threat about arraigning them for murder, did the business with the jury; 
without leaving their seats they brought in a verdict for the defendant. 
Harnett immediately left the court, and on his way up to the tavern 
net his client, who seemed flushed with liquor and much excited. “ Joy ! 
ny boy, joy !’’ said the delighted counsel, “I’ve gained the suit.” 
“D—n the suit and d—n you and d—n the negroes,” said Mackew, 
‘I wouldn’t suffer the abuse you gave the old woman and myself for the 
whole concern. I'll lick you for it ‘any way you can fix it;’ aed here he 
brandished a large stick over his zealous lawyer's head, and would have 
cepaid him for his dexterous professional service with a sound beating 
had not mutual friends interposed. Explanations were made to Mackew, 
who at length became convinced that the talk about his wife's age, ugli- 
ness, &c., and about his own gray hair, was ‘“‘allin his eye and Elizabeth 
Martin®’’ so they adjourned to the tavern and bad a general drink. 
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| these were very marvellous,) 


she is neither young, amiable, interest- | 


‘ ‘ , ; . | are ready for “‘ rebounding” the better. 
read of his client, silvered o'er with age—no, not with age, for he was | 


The counsel | 


| rise by the experiment, and some doubtless will follow the descended 
| idol to the ground. Forrest, Placide, and Abbott might fill many other 


| benefit of a public subscription. 
| for his plays, but he has a melo-dramatic way of returning the acce 

| to the manager after it has been paid in the newspapers, and before it 
| has been paid at the banker’s, and of course his “ Crummles” can afford 


| of every manager his own play-writer, and a very clever fist he shows 
| at it. 
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WELCH’'S CIRCUS AT THE PARK THEATRE. 


After putting in type a brief notice of this new entertainment, we 
came across the following lively description by a New York correspond- 
ent of the National Intelligencer : 

Last night came off the plebeianizing of aristocratic old Drury; or to 
express it in the dignified phrase of history, the usurpation, by horse 
and dog-manship, of the high seats of tragedy and comedy. Twenty 
horses, two poodle-dogs, two clowns, and a troop of bold riders and lof- 
ty tumblers have taken the place of Placide and Forrest and the other 
representatives of Shakspesre; and, truly, if there is some shame in the 
downfall, there is some fun as welt. But let me tell you how it went off ° 
more particularly. 

The house was crammed an hour before the rising of the curtain. The 
lower boxes were filled with ladies and gentlemen ‘of breeding and 
quality,”’ and had the usual air of porcelain which distinguishes a Park 
audience. The pit and galleries, however, showed the more crockery 
grain of the usurping power, and, with to-morrow, there will probably 
be an immigration of peanut and orange hucksters from East Broadway 
to the Park. The imperative catcalls immediately asserted their com- 
pulsory pewer over the orchestra, and the authvrity of the house was 
clearly vested in the gods nearest the ceiling. The front seats of the se- 
coad row of boxes seemed occupied exclusively by tars, their chins or 
armpits resting on the cushion before them, in their usual attitudes of 
dolce far niente. Red shirts and tarpaulins predeminated in the pit. 

The curtain rose at seven, and displayed a circus occupying the whole 
body of the stage, and raised above its usual level by two feet of tan 
and an enclosing balustrade—the back ground of gaudy scenery and a 
brilliant gas chandelier overhead. The gilt folding doors at the side 
opened and let in the whole troop, mounted and dressed to represent 
every nation; and it must be confessed that the effect, with the unusual 
advantage of distant perspective, was exceedingly fine. The audience 
applauded clamorously when the procession went off, and then com- 
menced a very fine exhibition, in the usual circus style, of feats of 
horsemanship, ground and lofty tumbling, and gymnastic exercises, (and 
ding with a fairy pantomime very pret- 
tily played. The crowning t of applause, however, was given to 
the dogs, and so strong an impression of unbounded excitement and 
admiration in an audience it had never before been my lot to see.— 
One of the best riders of the troop had been doing the Camanche In- 
dian very splendidly, and among other things brought down a racoon 
with his bow and arrow. The animal was taken possession of by the 
clown, who, in a pause of the riding, jumped up in great terror and ran 
round with the racoon fastened to him behind. ‘Iwe poodle dogs sud- 
denly appeared and gave chase, the clown running with all his might, 
and the dogs pulling at the animal's tail, and up rose the audience en 
masse! The people in the pit stood upon the seats and climbed upon 
each other's shoulders, and when the entertaining quartette, after some 
pell-mell tumbling in the tan, suddenly made an exit by the side door, 
there was scarce a person sitting in the house. The uprear, for a few 
minutes after, was deafening, and the applause (divided into twent 
parts,) would have quite sufficed for the twenty best actors in the world. 

I have joined with others in the lamentations over this desecration of 
the ground sacred to sock and buskin; but I cannot join in blaming Mr. 
Simpson, (the lessee of the theatre.) Public taste, like private dignity, 
is not a thing to be bolstered up. It must find its own level; and they 
who live by ministering to it must descend to where it chooses to be 
ministered to. At this moment it is certain that horses, dogs, and 
tumblers draw better houses even than Elssler. Punch and Judy are 
still below, and as 

“ When we wish to rebound 
‘We must come to the ground,” 


let Mr. Simpson be getting up his modern puppets, and the sooner we 
We have good authority for our 
“facilis descensus,”’ however. Charles Lamb said, in his ripest days, 
that he had gradually come down in his theatrical taste, till he could 
relish nething but broad farce. And it is pleasant to be made to laugh; 
and they who can most make us laugh will (till times mend, I warrant,) 
get the most of our money. Meantime, if actors are left alone on the top 
of a deserted pedestal, let them find their level too. Some of them will 


better vocations than acting, and the ladies of the stage have only to 


world must be peopled.” As to the literature of the stage, as nobody 
The only playwright who, in our day, has even a bowing acquaintance 
with Mammon, is Sheridan Knowles, and he is receiving just now the 
Bulwer is said to receive large sums 


to be very liberal. We have no professed playwrights in our country; 
at least, none except Mitchell, of the Olympic, who has set the fashion 


Te 
The Maumee Times says: ‘We should think that the old phrase, 
“the Dickens to pay,'’ ought to read hereafter, ‘‘ Dickens’ paid,"’ if what 
the =nglish pepers say is true, viz: that Boz received $25,000 in guineas 
in return for bis “ American Notes.” 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


DICKENS’S AMERICAN NOTES FOR GENERAL | 


CIRCULATION, 
BYQ QQ. 

When the crue] and subtle grimalkin, roused from her slumbere by 
some sudden impulse of hunger, meditates an expedition to the regions 
which she knows to be occypied by mice, do you think she foolishly frus- 
trates her purpose by heralding her approaeh, shoeing herself, as it were, 
with walnut-shells, clattering, mewing, spitting, and sputtering? Alas, 
unhappy mice! no; but she glides suddenly, unseen, and noiselessly in- 
to your dusky territories; and you are not made aware of the terrible 


visitation you have experienced, save by her hasty departure, bearing in | 


her ensanguined jaws the crushed writhing bodies of one or two of per- 
haps your best citizens, uttering faint and dying squeaks. 
pare small things with great, (the former Grimalkin, the latter Boz,) 
when we first heard it breathed that he was going to America, we 
thought within ourselves thus :—If we had the admirable talent for ob- 
servation and description, and the great reputation (to give universal 


years, a greater number and more various classes of his fellow-creatures, 
than any one we have for some years known, heard, or read of—and had 
intended to break up new ground in America, we should have imitated 
the aforesaid cat, in all except her bloody designs and doings. In plain 
English, we should have resolved to take—good-naturedly—brother 
Jonathan off his guard; and transmuting Mr. Charles Dickens into Mr. 
John Johnson, or Mr. Benjamin Brown, gone away without allowing a 
hint of our visit to transpire either at home or abroad. 


Now, tocom- | 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


ties of species, became the most entertaining creature in the cormuni- 
ty; his language, his habits, his persona! peculierities, were suddenly in- 
troduced into the drawing-rooms of the great, the haughty, the refined ; 
into the cottages of the poor in the countiee, into the litde garrete and 
factories of the manufacturing towas—in fact, every where; affording 
universal amusement, not only at home, but abroad and amongst those 
ignorant even of our language; and be it ebserved, that Mr. Dickens 
in all this never exceeded the boundaries of moral propriety; so that all, 
the young, the old, the virgin, the youth, the high, the low, might shake 
with innocent laughter. Surely in all this he showed himself to bea 
man of original genius. His powers of pathos were prominently de- 
veloped not till some time afterwards. The Quarterly Review pro- 
nounced, ex cathedra, that his forte lay there. Mr. Dickens seemed 80 
satisfied of this, that his writings thenceforth assumed ea somewhat dif- 
ferent character—pathetic touches greatly predominating over the hu- 
morous. He planned moreover, (observing how firmly fixed he was in 
the public favor,) far more elaborate and ambitious performances than 
any which he had previously contemplated. His series of light detach- 


| ed “ Sketches” of persons and places, gave way to formal WVovels, ap- 
currency to our “ Notes’’) of Boz—a man who has amused for several | 


pearing in very copious monthly numbers, for twenty months ranning— 
each novel following close upon the heels of the other, with a sort of lite 
rary superfwetation. Shall we acknowledge our opinion, however, thar 
each one of them, which contained, by the way, variations te-pro- 
ductions of his original characters, was inferior to its pred r: and 
all of them, trebled, unequal in genius and execution to the,creations 


| which originally delighted the public? His ‘ Sketches,’ several portions 


We should thus | 


have entered America, and made all our most important observations, 
under a strict incognito. A month before quitting it, however, we might | 
perhaps have resumed our character of “ Charics Dickens, Esquire,” | 


and presenting the best letters of introduction with which we had come 
provided, mixed in the best society in our own proper person. Thus we 
should have seen Jonathan asleep, in dishabille; and also wide awake, 
and in his best clothes, and his best m 
notice that, if we ever go over the wa 
proceeding ; and our American friends will be unconscious, while we 
ure doing it, that 

“A chiel’s amang them takin’ ‘ notes,’ 

An’ faith he'll prent them.” 

But what did our good friend Boz do? Why, alas! to our inexpres- 
sible concern and vexation, we saw him formally announce his intentions 
to the whole world, months before he set off; nor was there a newe- 

aper in Great Britain which did not contain paragraphs intimating the 
act, the time, and the manner, of this amusing satirist’s departure for 
the scene of his interesting observations. 


then said to those around us,) we gave up all expectation of any such | 
product as Mr. Dickens’s qualifications and opportunities, prudently 


used, would have entitled us to rely upon. He was hamstrung and 
hoodwinked at starting ; he doubtless unconsciously prepared himself for 


rs. And we hereby give him 
, this will be the plan of our | 


of his ‘Pickwick,’ and of his ‘ Oliver Twist,’ we beiieve cannot be 
equalled, in their way, by any living writer; and in producfhg them, Mr. 
Dickens became his own greatest rival. Quantity, not quality, seemed 
subsequently, however, to become his objectto win ‘‘ golden opinions’’ 
of one sort, at least, frem his innumerable and enthusiastic admirers. He 
did not give his genius fair play; he did not allow himself leisure either 
to contrive a complete plot, (essential to the composition of a sterling 
and lasting novel,) to conceive distinctly the incidents of which it was 
to be constructed, or to sustain consistently, the c ters by whom it 
was to be worked out. What imagination could stand such a heavy 
monthly drain? You saw the man of genius, indeed, but painfully 


| over-worked and exhausted; exhibiting in his rapidly succeeding 


| the surrounding hasty and unskilful daubing. 


productions frequent master-strokes, but obscured and overborne by 
He judged it ne- 
cessary, also, at length, to extend the sphere of hia action according to 
the growing exigencies of his stories, and introduced characters and 


| scenes taken from the higher classes of society! and here, with due de- 


From that moment, (as we | 


ference to those who may think otherwise, we consider that he is never 
successful—that he has never presented one single character in superior 
life, with a tithe of the truth, force, and consistency, with which he has 
delineated those of inferior life. We deprecate again his recourse te 


| history, as in his last story, for the substratum and materials of his fic- 


| tions. We object to this in him—we object to it in the case of all the 


& triumphal progress through America—all having long before been put _ 


on their guard, and by a thousand devices of courtesy, hospitality, and 
flattery, disabling their admired visitor from taking, or communicating 
to his countrymen, just and true ebservations on the men and manners 
of America; for it was to see them that we supposed such a man as Boz 
would ,have gone; and not the mere cities, villages, railroads, coaches 
ann steamboats, or the rivers and mountains and forests ef America, all 
of which have been repeatedly scannel, and adequately described, by 
Ss a hundred of his predecessors. 


permit any private personal partialities—to suffer any consideration to 
warp her judgment, or induce her to withhold her real sentiments from 
her readers on any subject of general literary interest; and it is with in- 


other writers of the day—on principle, as calculated to give the vast 
mass of partially and imperfectly educated persons, who are in the habs: 


| of reading works of fiction oniy, in the present day, most superficial, 


distorted, and mischievous erroneous notions on the subject. Sir Walter 
Scott we recognise as a magnificent exception; but, dear and delightful, 
yet youthful Boz, consider for a moment the character and circumstan- 
ces of that giant writer—the mature age at which he had arrived before 


| he at once enchanted and instructed the public with the glorious and im- 


Maga would not deserve her | 


ard-earned and long-held position in the world of letters, were she to | versal reading, his facility of writing—so many years of silent acquisi- 


finite concern and reluctance, especially knowing that our judgment also | 


will be somewhat regarded in America, that we acknowledge that our 
apprehensions prove to have been warranted by a perusal of these 
volumes. They contain many evidences of the peculiar and unrivalled 
powers of Boz; quite as many evidences of his literary faults and im- 
perfections; and still more of his self-imposed difficulties and disabilities. 

The suddenness and universality of the popularity of Boz, constitute 
a remarkable event in the literary history of the times. 


| rich and varied materials for enduring reputation. 
| Seneca’s maxim, “Non quam muita, sed 
Who, or whet | 


he was, or had been; what his early education, and habits, and society, | 


no one knew; yet all of a sudden, he started from the crowded ranks of 


his eager competitors in the race for popularity and distinction, and dis- | 
tanced them at a bound unapproachably. We have watched his progress | 


with lively interest and curiosity, and with, we trust, an anxious 
os to acknowledge his undoubted merits. When he 


thus | 


suddenly burst on the public, he could not have been more than | 


six or seven-and-twenty;. yet he evinced the possession of several 
of the best qualities of Goldsmith, Smollett, and Sterne: the same 
fond eye for the simplicity of nature; the same perception of broad 
and humorous capabilities; the same tenderness of sentiment. He 
touched off with ease and beauty the true characteristics of the 
lower orders of English, particularly of metropolitan, society. His 
eye was keen and clear, his heart full of generous feelings. He 
seems to have been born and bred among the scenes he delineated with 
such accuracy and sprightliness. His humor long excelled his pathos ; 


it was sly, caustic, spontaneous, original, always wearing a gay, good- | saricaturist’s pencil. 


‘ 


| 


mortal series of his works, commencing with Waverley—his prodigious 
knowledge, his complete mastery of history and al] its adjuncts, his un 


tion, observation and reflection he had enjoyed—his amazing natural 
powers, his imagination, his prodigious memory, his strong and chasten- 
ed taste and jadgment—al! these combined to make him deservedly the 
wonder and idul at once of his own and all future times. What may 
have been Mr. Dickens's early education, opportunities, habits, acquire- 
ments, and society, we know not, nor are intrusive or impertinent enough 
to enquire into, or speculate upon; but let him bear in mind how young 
he is, and how many years he has before him to acquire and treasure up 
Let him reflect on 
quam mulium!” “Trees 
which abide age,” it was beautifully observed by Mr. Burke, we believe, 
“grow slowly; the gourd that came up in a day, also withered in @ 
day.” 

Before concluding this brief sketch of the progress of Mr. Dickens, 
let us advert to one or two other matters deserving to be taken into ac- 
count. There can be no doubt that, originally, and al) along, he has 
been greatly indebted for his popularity, among his numerous readers 
in the lower classes of society, to the spirited and often admirable il/us- 
trations with which al! his writings have been accompanied, by Cruik- 
shank{ and others—at once rousing and sustaining the most du!l and tor- 
pid fancy, giving form, and substance, and carporeal and tangible shape 
and reality, to his characters. They have, however, bad also another 
effect, not hitherto, perhaps, adverted to by either Mr. Dickens himself, 
or his reeders. The constant presence of these pictorial illustrations 
has unconsciously influenced his own fancy while at work in drawing 
his ideal characters; which are insensibly moulded by, and accommodat- 
ed to, the grotesque, quaint, and exaggerated figures and attitudes of the 
The writer’s “‘ mind’s eye” becomes thus obedient, 


humored expression, and governed by an impulse of evident love towards | insensibly, to the eye of his body; and the result ie, a perpetual and un- 
conscious straining after situations and attitudes which will admft of be- 


al) men. Under his Hogarth-like pencil, a Cockney, in ol] his low verie- 
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ing similarly illustrated. Thus the writer follows the caricaturist, instead 
of the caricaturist following the writer; and principal and accessory 
change places. 

Again. The credit he has attained for “a rare and happy power of 
placing matters of ordinary occurrence ina new light, and detecting and 
bringing forth to view some features of interest from the most trite and 
common topics,” he is most justly entitled to; but it is the credit which 
he has already obtained by, and for, this, which may be indicated as a 
source of danger to him; for it is calculated, since he must write se 
auch, and so frequently, to put him upon straining after, and forcing 
out, these hidden qualities and effects, instead of—so to speak—allowing 
them to exude before the eye of a minute and penetrating observation. 
We could fill columns with striking illustrations of this remark, taken 
from the volumes now before us, and from, indeed, almost all Mr. Dick- 
ens’s other works. What is more natural? What requires more watch- 
fuluess? Froman eye settled upon her, with a business-like determina- 
tion to make the most of her delicate and hidden charms, Nature flies, 
alarmed and shocked. Look at her, and love her for herself, originally 
and solely; and treasure up your impressions afterwards, with anxious 
fondness, if you lke, and make what use you please, hereafter, of the 
precious rasults of your observations. 

Yet once again. The works of Mr. Dickens afford many evidences of 
their writer’s great familiarity with theafrica/ matters and associations ; 
a dangerous thing to a young writer on men and manners, as apt to in- 
duce a style of writing, turgid, factitious, and exaggerated. It is to look 
at the realities ot life through a glaring, artificial and vulgarizing medi- 
wm. How painfully conscious of this are most persons of sound judg- 
ment and cultivated taste, immediately on quitting atheatre—the mo- 
ment that the glitter and excitement of novelty and scenic decoration are 
over! Mr. Dickens, we have reason to believe, is a great frequenter of 
such scenes; and we are sure his candor and good nature wil] not take 
our suggestion otherwise than as well-meant and well-founded. Now, 
bowever, to his book on America. What were we warranted in expect- 
ing from Mr. Dickens’s account of his visit to that country? 

To an accomplished and philosophical observer, especially from Eng- 
land, America pre eats fruitful fields of interesting and instructive re- 
flection and speculation ; to which, however, we need not more distinctly 
allude, since we did not desire or expect from Boz any dissertation upon 
the political institutions of Amenica, or their remote influenee upon the 
kabits, humors, and character of its citizens. We have long had, and 
are cunstantly acquiring, ample materials for judging whether the men, 
or the institutions, are to be praised or blamed for the state of things at 
present existing in that country. The penetrating intellect of the can- 
did, but biassed, De Tocqueville, and the invaluable observations of our 
accomplished, experienced, and highly-gifted countryman, Mr. Hamil- 
ton,* (the author of Cyril Th agar Reman work is greatly superior, 
in our opinion, in point of solidity and interest, tothat of any other Eng- 
lish waiter upon the subject—and others whose names will at once oc- 
cur to the reader, have laid bare to us the very pulsative heart of Ame- 
tica. We expected from Boz great amusement; and thought it not un- 
likely that, before setting off on his trip, or, at least, before publishing 
an account of it, he would have read the fine works of his more emi- 
nect predecessors, if not to guide his observations, at all events to enable 
him te avoid pre-occupied ground. An acute and watchful observer of 
the social, the academical, and literary characteristics of America, in- 
cluding such personal notices of leading men as a gentleman might feel 
warranted in giving, without any breach of etiquette or abuse of confi- 
dence, or sense of persona! embarrassment, cannot even now fail of pro- 
ducing a work equally interesting and valuable to Englishmen, who have 
a deep stake in all that concerns their brethren in the far West. We 
utterly dislike aud despise all those who would seek co set us against 
Jonathan, by dwelling, a3 some have done, with resolute ill-nature on the 
weak parts of his characte r—needlessly wounding his vanity, and irritating 
his national feelings. Jonathan may rely on it, no British heart beats 
which does not delight to own that he is bone of our bone and flesh of 
our flesh; and were we ourselves to go over to America, we feel sure 
that we should te greatly affected, the instant of setting our foot on the 
shores of the vast Western Continent, to hear our own dear mother- 

tongue spoken inour ears, in accents of kindliness and welcome. The 
Americans may say, that we and our institutions have our faults; we 
belicve that they and theirs have very grave faults; but we make all 
such allewances fur them as a kind experienced father, with willing af. 
fection, makes for the errors and imperfections of a youthful and inex- 
perienced son. 
- Alas, how very sad it is to have to own the feelings of cha- 
grin and disappointment with which we have risen from the pe- 
rusal of these volumes of Mr. Dickens, and to express our fears 
that such will be the result of the perusal of them by the Americans! 
We perceive in every step he takes, in whatever he says or does, and all 
that he has written, the blighting effects of his original blunder in pro- 
claiming before-hand his going to America. Where are his sketches of, 
at all events, the public characters, and of the pursuit and manners, of 
the great men of America with whom he must have frequently come into 
close contact—the statesmen, the judges, the more eminent members of 
the bar, the clergymen, the physicians, the naval and military men, the 
professors in the universities—nay, even the theatrical men, but above 
all, the authors, of America? Not one! or if any of them are mention- 
ed, it is in only a word or two of vague and spiritlesseulogy! Yet Bor 
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—a shrewd, acute, watchful observer, has been six months them 
all; went to the President’s levees, to the Houses of Legislation during 
their sittings, to very many courts of justice, to churches and chapels, to 
universities, and into the bestand most varied society of America. Why 
is all this? And why did he form the once-or-twice expressed determi- 
nation to give no notices or sketches of individuals? And if he thought 
fit thus to resolve—thus to exclude all possible topics of interést to the 
reading public—why, with his reputation and influence, did he publish 
a book on America at all? Would not such a performance, iis omissis, 
be indeed the play of Hamlet, with the character of Hamlet omitted ? 
How many names of eminent persons in America occur to one’s recol- 
lection, of whom personal ietiios by so spirited and faithful a pencil as 
that of Boz, would have been delightful and invaluable! Yet in his 
pages, they all— 


“ Come like shadows, so depart.” 


His book gives one an uneasy notion of perpetual and very unpleasant 
locomotion; as if you had been hurried along in company with a queen's 
messenger over the greatest possible space of ground in the shortest pos- 
sible space of time—inevery possible variety of land and water carriage, 
continually thrown among disagreeable and vulgar fellow travellers, ex- 
periencing all sorts of personal inconveniences and annoyances; dashing 
past cities, towns, villages, huts, forests, plains, hills, rivers, canals:— 
surely, surely, dear Boz, there was no necessity to give us minute and 
monotonous records of such matters as these, great though we acknow- 
ledge even our interest in your movements. You should have left all 
these to the hack travellers and tourists who cnn see and describe no- 
thing else. Why, again, are there such reiterated, and sometimes most 
sickening details of the inattention to personal cleanliness, and of the 
filthy habits of the inferior Americans—have we not long ago heard of all 
them ad nauseam usque? Why dwell so long and painfully on the dis- 
gusting peculiarities of your commercial and pe on fellow-travellers, and 
say nothing about the manners of the educated and superior classes— 
the /adies and the gentlemen of America? Are we right, or are we 
wrong, in concluding from these volumes, that every man, from the high- 
est to the lowest, at all times ang places—at meal times, in evening so- 
ciety, in the houses of legislature—in courts of justice—at the Presi- 
dent's levees—equally in ladies’ as in gentlemen’s society—chews tobac- 
co, and—faugh!—spits out his “‘tobacco-tinctured saliva?” Again— 
we do not feel the least desire to accompany Buz in his character of in- 
spector of prisons and visitor of lunatic asylums; to discharge which 
melancholy duties seems to be his first and anxious object on arriving at 
any new town. Boz is undoubtedly always eloquent and graphic on 
these occasions—often painfully so; and his sketch of the system of soli- 
tary confinement at Philadelphia, is powerful and harrowing. We did 
not want the many political or statistical details, nor the minute deserip- 
tions of buildings, streets, squares, villages, and towns, which so fre- 
quently appear in these volumes. They are neither interesting, valuable, 
nor new ; we expected, at all events, different topics from Boz. Wher- 
ever he descends from the stilts of political and moral declamation, and 
walks quietly along on his own ground—the delineation of manners and 
character, especially among the lower classes—Boz is delightful, and 
fresh as ever; though displaying, here and there, an evident anxiety to 
make the most of hia materials. We shall now, however, go rapidly over 
these volumes, making such observations as occur tous in passing along. 
Boz must bear with us when we speak a little unpleasant truth—recol- 
lecting that sweet are the wounds of a friend. Boz is strong enough in 
his own just consciousness of genius, and in his established reputation, to 
bear a little rough handling without being either shaken or hurt by it. 


First, as to the title—“ American Notes for General Circulation” 
—we were a little uncomfortable at the view which our countrymen 
might take of it; Jonathan’s “notes’—his engagements ia pecuniary 
matters—not being latterly, at all events, in very high estimation here ; 
and before our mind’s eye rose, in large black letters, “‘Repuptation ! 
As the Queen, however—God bless her, and in his own good time send 
Jonathan such another !—may legitimate foreign cvin, and make it pass 
current here wherever she pleases, so King Boz, by his fiat, can make, 
and has made, even his American Notes circyjate very generally. 

Then comes the “ Dedication” —and we think it calculated, by its air 
of pretension, to lead the reader to form expectaticns as to the charac- 
cer and object of the work, which will be quickly disappointed. 

Chapter I., contains the “Going Away” of “Charles Dickens, Es- 
quire, and Lady,” which is feeble and exaggerated ; its details are tri- 
vial and uninteresting, and display a highly Cockneyish ignorance of the 
commonest nautical matters. f rom the repeated and pathetic leave- 
takings between Boz and his friends, and their tearful allusions to the 
vast distance so soon to separate them, you might have imagined, that 
instead of a fourteen days’ passage in her Majesty's snug and stout steam 
packet, Britannia, the adventurous Boz was setting off, by some myste- 
tious electro-magnetic conveyance, on a fifty years’ voyage to one of the 
fixed stars! As soon, however, as Boz has got rid of his companions, 
and is fairly off, his peculiar talents are exhibited in describing “ the 
Voyage Out,” by far the best portion of the two volumes. Here are fully 
exhibited his minute observation, his facility of descriptive illustration— 
in fact, innumerable happy touches of every sort. Here Boz, whether 
above or below deck, = day or by night, whether well or ill, whether 
“ sick” ot “ going to be sick,” whether awake or asleep, even whether 
comic or pathetic, is inimitable. 

After encountering a somewhat serious accident, at the close of their 
voyage, owing to the ignorance of the pilot, and the stress of weathere— 
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all of which is excellently well told—Boz lands at Boston, and soon finds 
the results of his previously announced arrival. 

“Not being able, in the absence of any change of clothes, to go to 
church that day, we were compelled to decline these kindnesses, one and 
all; and I was reluctantly obliged to forego the delight of hearing Dr. 
Channing, who happened to preach that morning, for the first time in a 
very long interval.” 

Dear Boz, we are disposed to be very angry with yoo! Fancy him 
deliberately foregoing the only opportunity he had of hearing the most 
distinguished of American preachers, and expressed object of admiration 
of Boz himself, because he had not achange of clothes! Why not have 
gone ashe was! What if he had struck into a corner of the gallery, 
with a glazed cap and damaged pea-jacket? We would have done so; 
but Boz was known to be Boz, and must dress accordingly! And now, 
Dr. Channing is dead! How interesting and valuable now would have 
been such a graphic sketch as Boz could have given, of the conntenance, 
person, carriage, conversation, and mode of delivery, of this eminent 
— ! Yet there is not a word on the subject. The university—the 

ret American university he saw—is despatched in a few words of vague 
eulogy : not a word of professors, students, or college life—dress—buil- 
dings—mode of procedure ! 

Twenty pages are then devoted to an account by Dr. How of a ve 
remarkable occupant of that institution—a little girl, blind, deaf, dumb, 
and almost totally destitute of both taste and smell. We shall never hear 
the name of Dr. How again without feeling grateful for his profoundly 
interesting and instructive account of his little patient, towards whgm 
his whole conduct—his patient training of the imprisoned soul, his gen- 
tleness, acuteness, and sagacity—is above all praise. How suggestive 
of metaphysical speculation is this powerfully interesting case! What 
@ treasure would it have been to Locke or Dugald Stewait! But we 

on, sincerely thanking Mr. Diekens for his thoughtfulness in allow- 

g #0 competent a person as Dr. How to tell his tale in his own words. 
Mr. Dickens’s own description of the litile girl ie also beautiful and de- 
licate. 

At Hartford, Boz gets again into a lgnatic asylum and jail, and des- 
cribes the inmates of each. Yale College is then mentioned—only, how- 
ever, to be dismissed in half-a-dozen lines, which are devoted to an indi- 
cation of the style of the buildings. Here, again, was lost an opportu- 
nity of giving us highly interesting information ; for Yale College is a 
really distinguished institution, and has very eminent professors. Then 
we roll rapidly along ina steam-boat, catching only hasty glimpses of 
what we pass—one object, ‘a mad-house, (how the lunatics flung up 
their caps, and roared in sympathy with the headlong engine and the 
driving tide!) Once for all, one’s feelings are quite oppressed by the 
perpetual introduction of these wretched topics of lunacy and lunatics ; 
which, as in the above instance, dash away all one’s cheerfulness, and 
Arrived 
its general 


fill us with feelings and associations of pain and melancholy. 
at New York, Boz gives some gay and graphic sketches of 
appearance and of its coteries—and presently betakes himself—more 
#%o—to the lock-ups, the prisons, the lunatic asylums, and, at midnight, 
to those horrid quarters of the town where the profligacy of the lowest 


of the low is being carried on. In all these scenes, we perceive the 
author of Oliver Twist, engaged, as it were, storing up fresh impressions, 
and images, and topics, for future use ; but the reader is apt to tun 
aside, wearily, and with asigh. Many of his touches are equally pain- 
ful and powerful. 

Philadelphia ie a “ handsome city, but distractingly regular.” Boz 
thinks Philadelphian society ‘ more provincial than Boston or New York,”’ 
and ‘‘that there is afloat in the fair city an assumptionof taste and criti- 
cism, savoring rather of those gentee] discussions of the same themes, 
in connexion with Shakspeare and the Musical Glasses, of which we read 
in the Vicar of Wakefield.” The remainder of the chapter (thirty 
pages) we spend within the gloomy walls of the “ Penitentiary,” and the 
petrifying horrors of its “ Silent System,” described with fearful force, 

most justly condemned. 

At Washington, Boz comically figures as a very angry lion, (and well 
he may be,) among the little street urchins. If he be in earnest here, 
these young gentlemen aré the most impudent varlets we ever saw or 
heard of. The general character and unfinished appearance of the buil- 
dings of Washington, are thus humorously described. ‘ To the admirers 
of cities, it is a Dormeuie feast ; a pleasant field for the imagination to 
rove in; @ monument raised to a deceased project, with not even a 
yet inscription to record its departed greatness.” His description 

the Sanate and House of Representatives, then sitting, are very mea- 
gre and unsatisfactory ; and nothing can be more turgid and feeble, than 
the long paragraph of declamation which follows them ; most irritating 
and offensive in tone to the Americans, however well-founded in fact. 
Topics of this sort should be handled with great delicacy and sobriety, 
in order to have a chance of being beneficial in America, or appreciated 
Bh oes of judgment here. 

o2’s ire is excited by seeing, in one of the reoms at the Post-Office, 
all the presents received by American Ministers and Plenipotentaries 
from foreign potentates. May not this custom be supported by a reason 
less discreditable to the Americans than that assigned by Boz? He 
thinks that reason to be, their foolish fears lest, by means of such petty 
ome their representatives should be corrupted! May they not, 

owever, be only desirous, with a reasonable pride, of preserving for 
ever for public exhibition, these various mementos of the respect paid 
to the State, through its organs and representatives ? Bos, by the way, 
calls them ‘‘ Ambassadors,” but erroneously ; for Chancellor Kent informs 


| in truth only the spasms of weakness in their inflated writers. 
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us, (1 Commentaries, p. 40, note, 4th edition,) ‘“‘ that the United States 
are usually represented by ministers, plenipotentaries, and charges d 
affaires, and have never sent a person of the rank of ambassador in the 
diplomatic house.” The Prince of Orange once expressed to Mr. Adame 
his surprise that the United States had not put themselves, in that res- 
pect, on a level with the crowned heads. The morning after Boz’s arriva! 
at Washington, he is “‘ carried”’ (as he tells us, with rather an amusing 
swell of expression) “to the President’s house by an official gentleman, 
who was so kind as to charge himself with every presentation to the 
President!’ The President Tyler is very slightly noticed. At a levee, 
which is fairly described, Boz saw “ his dear friend Washington Irving,”’ 
whom he takes the opportnnity of paying a high compliment. 

Here ends Vol. 1. We feel compelled to say generally of Vol. II. 
that it is almost totally destitute of interest. After dropping a hint that 
he travelled accompanied by a “ faithful secretary,” (!) Boz takes us 
into a night steamer on the Potomac river, where we are kept for eight 
pages. Then he travels along a Virginia road, which, — with the 
stage-coach and its sable Jehu, are described with broad comic humor, 
but a little strained. Then Boz reaches Virginia, justly oppressed and 
disgusted at the consciousness of being in a slave country. He looks in 
at the Legislative Assembly then sitting ; and goes over a manufactory 
for tobacco, (for chewing, ) worked entirely by slaves, whom he is allowed 
freely enough to see there employed, but not at their meals. He then 
hurries on to Baltimore, the appearance of which he dismisses in a few 
lines, but (as usual) soon gets into the Penitentiary, and describes some 
of its inmates. Before quitting Baltimore, he “sits for two evenings 
looking at the setting sun,” which comes out for him on the occasion in 
quite a new character, viz. that of a “ planet” (!) We are not detained 
long at Harrisburgh, before we make a long dreary passage in a canal- 
boat, whose domestic eccnomy, passengers, and passages are described 
at great length. He uses here a favorite comparison in speaking of 
steam-boat beds, which he mistakes for “ long tiers of hanging book- 
shelves.” 

Fifteen pages are devoted to details of this miserable passage. There 
is one capital sketch, however, to enliven the dreariness—the settler 
“from the brown forests of the Mississippi.” From Pittsburgh, “ the 
Birmingham of England,” Box hastens, after a three days’ stay, to Cin- 
cinnati, in a “ western steam boat; this, again, being described at 
great length, but better than the one preceding, as its subject is also 
much superior, in respect of the various interesting objects it presents. 
Boz does not particularly excel in descriptions of scenery; but some 
parts of his sketches are very pretty, and a few beautiful. — Cincinnati 
is soon dismissed.—Boz witnesses a temperance procession here.— 
Pushing on, in another steamer, to Louisville, Boz hes a godsend, in 
the shape of one ‘‘ Pitchlynn,” a chief of the ‘ Choctaw tribe of Indians, 
who sent in his card to (a Pinter being admitted, unconsciously sate 
for a full-length sketch. Then follows an anecdote of two pigs; which, 
if seriously told as a fact, is one of the drollest realities we ever met 
with. 

The “ famous Mississippi” river ought (Boz et omnibus altis testan- 
tibus) to be rather called “ the infamous Mississippi.” Boz is particu- 
larly furious against it; exhausting upon it his vocabulary of execration. 
Mr. Hamilton, however, forms a different opinion of its merits—at alt 
events, of its scenery; of which he gives a most striking and picturesque 
description. 

We next have his description of that grand object of attraction to tre- 
vellers in America—the Falls of Niegara. Shall we own that we 
trembled at accompanying Boz to Niagara? Not that we doubted hie 
ability to appreciate that stupendous scene; but knowing how he must 
have been aware of having set every one on tiptoe to read his descrip- 
tion of Niagara, and how naturally anxious he would be to fulfil expecta- 
tion, we feared that he would, as it were, flag, and work himself up to 
the proper tp ei ge make desperate exertions to do justice to his 
subject, and show the public what surprising reflections Niagara can 
suggest to a man of genius. How many, at least, of his predecessors, 
have done the same—have gone swelling like little frogs, and burst at 
the base of Niagara! a 

As for ourselves, we have read all that has been written on the sub- 
ject, by those from whom (whether Americans, or English, or other 
visitors to America) we had a right to expect the best things; and we 


| have also conversed with several such. We have besides, to our sorrow, 


read many “ Descriptions” and “Sketches” of Niagara, which exhibited 
We have 
ourselves an intense desire to visit the Falls; but we much fear that—if 
we must needs write—we also should, in our turn, share the fate of the 
aforesaid frogs, and leave our little body to bleach amidst their spray ! 
To be serious—we would not give a fig for our own impressions, or sub- 
sequent descriptions of Niagara, unless they were the naturai and spon- 
taneous results of our observation, and not the forced product of one 
who had gone with a pre-determination to publish an account of them. 
Fancy, indeed, a mere bouk-maker inspecting Niagara! 

Would that our space admited of our giving the discription which en- 
sues, of the Falle. One little touch, however, we must not omit. 

“« It was not until I came on Table-rock, and looked—Great Heaven! 
on what a fall of bright green water !—that it came upon me in its ful! 
might and majesty. : 

“ Then, when I felt how near to my Creator I was standing [!}—the 
first effect, and the astounding one—instant and lasting—of the tremen- 
dous spectacle, was Peace, {!] Peace of mind ['}—tranquillity [!}— 
calm recollections of the dead—great though‘s of eternal reat and 















happinese—nothing of gloom or terror. Ningara was at once stamped 
py beart eeeatdemons to remain there, changeless and indelible 
until its pulses cease to beat."’ , 

Boz is a man of unquestionable genius ; but this (and there is mere 

ike it) is quite unworthy of him ; it is wretched, in most seriously ques- 
jonably taste, and gives an utierly improbable and inconceivable account 
ff the real state of his feelings at the time—unless, indeed, his mind is 
very oddly constituted. Many observations occur to us on the foregoing 
yaragraph ; but we really love Boz, and shall abstain from them. 
* Boz’s account of Canada is not very interesting. He stayed there but 
1 short time, after having been most hospitably entertained, returned to 
America; on his way to New York going in quest of the grotesque, to 
the Shaker Village. He ia refused admission, as all strangers here are, 
co their religious services, on the ground of the insult and interruption 
they have experienced from visitors. 

Then comes chapter viii —‘ The Passage Home,” which is described 
with liveliness and spirit: Boz being installed president of a daily tilt- 
ng jovial ‘association’ below the mast. Their passage is diversified 
by no such stirring incidents as had attended their passage out. His ac- 
count of the hundred emigrants returning home in the same ship, dis- 
sonsolate and utterly ruined, is painfully interesting and instructive. Boz 
oncludes his travels with the following cheerful notice of the journey 
by railroad, from Liverpool to London :— 

‘The country by the railroad seemed, as we rattled through it, like a 
luxuriant garden. The beauty of the fields, (so small they looked!) the 
hedge-rows, and the trees; the pretty cottages, the beds of flowers, the 
ald churchyards, the antique houses, and every well-known object: the 
exquisite delights of that one journey, crowding in the short compass of 
a summer’s day the joy of many years, and winding up with Home and 
all that makes it dear: no tongue can tell, or pen of mine describe.” 


There are two supplementary chapters :—The first is “‘On Slavery,” | 


and, though containing one or two passages of justly indignant eloquence, 
s deficient in sobriety, and communicates nothing new en that subject. 
Into the other and last chapter, ‘Concluding Remarks,”’ are compres. 
sed Boz’s notions ‘‘ of the general character of the American gy oe. and 
f their social system, as presented to a stranger's eye.” e fear his 
eflecting readers, both here and in America, wili consider this chapter 
as very superficial and unsativfactory; but we have neither time nor in- 
slination to enter into detail on the subject. 

Thus ends Mr. Dickens’s book on America; and it is so very flimsy a 
verformance—we must speak the disagreeable and painful truth—that 
vothing but our strong feelings of kindliness and respect for a gentle- 
man of his unquestionable talents, and of gratitude for the amusement 
which his better and earlier works have afforded us, could have induced 
18 to bestow the pains which were requisite to present so full an account 
of it as that which we have above given our readers. Let the eagerest 
admirers of these, turn again to his very injudicious “ Dedication,” and 
they will feel how unwarranted it is by the substance and body of the 
work ;—if, indeed, any substance, if any body, it has. Can it stand, for 
one moment, a comparison with Captain Marryat’s book, or those of 
Mrs. Trollope or Fanny Kemble, fauliy in many respects as are the lat- 
ver two in point of taste and executiun? Mr. Dickens should have 
either written no account at all of his visit to America, or a vastly differ- 
ent one. His work will surprise and disappoint his readers both there 
and here. 

He may not, perhaps, have wished or intended it, but his book is cal- 
culated to leave on the mind of the reader a most unfavorable impression 
f American character, habits, and manners; for the occasional eulogis- 
ic passages which are to be found thrown in, here and there, are exces- 
sively vague and forced, undiscriminating and unsatisfactory. The truth 


3, that Mr. Dickens was kept in such a continual fever of hurry and ex- 


itement, during his whole stay in America, as incapacitated him, even 
if able or disposed so to do, from ever looking beneath the surface of 
things and persons around him. We fear that the ethereal essence of 
haracter has whoily escaped him. He allowed himself no leisure for 
accurate and discriminating observation and reflection. We donot say 
that he received greater honor in America than he was entitled to from 
his distinction in the world of letters; but there are abundant evidences 
n these volumes of the usual and natural effect of such extraordinary 
popularity on even the strongest minds: namely, an unconsciously over- 
weening estimate of the importance attached to his own movements, and 
his own views and opinions. Many sufficiently egotistic and oracular 
passages will occur to the reader, in support of this observation: we 
ave cited one or two of them. 

We have no personal knowledge of Mr. Dickens beyond having once 
een him at dinner; when we were so much pleased with his manly 
ind unaffected conduct and demeanor, that we felt a disposition to 
ead what he wrote with much greater favor than ever. He must, 

ywever, take far more time, and bestow far more care, in his future 
writings, than he has hitherto done. The present work is written in 
1 very careless, slipshod style. The perpetual introduction, for instance, 
ind not only in this but his other works, of the expressions—“ didn't,” 
‘ shouldn't,” “ don’t,” even when writing in a grave strain, is annoy- 
ng as an eyesore. They are mere vulgar Cockney colloquialisms. 
hen we find instances of such strained, and whimsical, and far-fetched 
mages and compatisons, as very greatly impair the character and gene- 
ral effect of his composition. Though the eternal recurrence of such 
2omparisons as that of a bed on ship-board to “ a surgical plaster spread 
m most inaccessible shelf,” (7) p. 1; and of such illustrations as “ port- 
manteaus no more capable of being got ia at the door, than a giraffe 
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could be persuaded or forced into a fower-pot," may provoke a loud 
laugh from readers of uncultivated taste; t6 pers@ms of superior educa- 
tion and refinement they are puerile and tiresome indeed. Let Mr. Dic- 
kens but keep a little check upon his wayward fancy—bestow adequate 
pains on the werking out, both in thought aud language, of his fictions; 
write at far longer intervals than he has hitherto allowed himself, (em- 
ploying these intervals in the judicious acquisition of new materials, by 
observation of nature, and the perusal and study of the best masters, )— 
let him fellow the leadings of his strong and original genius, rather than 
goad and flog it into unnatural, excessive, and exhausting action; let him 
do this, and his works will live, and his name be remembered, after 
nineteen-twentieths of his contemporaries shal! have passed into eternal 
oblivion. His name may then aspire to be placed beside those of Gold- 
smith, of Sterne, of Smollett, of Steele, and even of Addison. Let him, 
on the contrary, disregard or despise these hints, and his name and writ- 
ings will be forgotten in fewer years than he has yet been before the pub- 
lic. His fame is in his own hands; he may make or mar it. Any mo- 
mentary annoyance which the telling of these plain truths may occasion 
him, will, we are certain, fly away before his strong good sense and 
acuteness—his practical knowledge of himself, and of the world. Our 
last word to him we deem of perhaps greater importance than any: ashe 
values his permanent reputation—as he would cherish his genius—let 
him at once and for ever avoid and fly from the blighting, strangling in- 
fluence of petty cliques and coteries. 
———— 

Tue Cauncnu p’St. Antin in Panis—Fanny Evtster.—Have they 
not built here a pretty little church ? so delicate, so well painted, so 
cool in summer, so warm in winter, that the ladies consider it an honor 
to perform their devotions in this beautiful spot. It is here, amongst all 
kinds of handsome arm cheirs, covered with velvet cushions, that you 
may read in every variety of letter, the name of Fanny Elisler. Fanny 
Ellsler, your divinity, my brothers of the New World, her whom the 
French have made you Americans, carry in triumph! Fanny Ellsler { 
this, then, is the velvet on which she kneels, the arm-chair which sup- 
ports her, the footstool on which she approaches heaven, she, the profane 
and frivolous creature, whose mind and belief are summed up in the 
dance! On this christian velvet, what can she say in a low voice to the 
serious, and awful God? What prayers can she address to Him? And 
how can the boly God receieve this rose-colored paternoster, pronounced 
between two jests, or two smiles? Assuredly, it is only in France that 
you can meet such contrasts. This is the only country, where you will 
find thus blended inthe same censor, sacred and profane incense,—where 
the Magdalen, not a penitent, brings to the foot of the cross, the exu- 
berance of her enthusiasm and her spirit. But nevertheless, so it is,— 
at the bottom of these worldly frivolities, you will find not only religious 
ideas, but religious influence, such as itis. This man who has lived a 
graceless life wishes to die well, and he calls dying well, having athis 
death-bed, a Priest who will close his eyes, and say to his soul, “ De- 
part, Christian soul ! Profisciscere, anima Christiana."—The Ame- 
rican in Paris. 

A Man’s Heap spitten ove sy a Tickr.—Among the local intel- 
ligence received from Cayenne, we find the following: —A mulatto, nam- 
ed Polo Vigne, and several other men employed on the estate of M. 
Vigne, at Macouria, near Cayenne, after their day's work retired to their 
hammocks, which were slung, according to the custom of that climate, 
between two trees in the open air. Some of the negroes were appointed 
to watch by turns, and keep fires blazing, to keep away wild beasts, with 
which the country abounds, but in the middle of the night the watchman 
fell asleep, and suffered the fires to go out. Suddenly the whole party 
were roused by wild howlings and other frightful noises, and looking out 
they descried in the gloom a tiger running away with something in his 
mouth, which it was impossible for them to distinguish. On mustering 
their numbers to ascertain whether any one was missing, Polo Vigne did 
not make his appearance. On resorting to the poor feilow’s hammock, 
his body was found in it, but without his head, which had been torn off, 
and was, no doubt, the object discerned in the animal’s mouth. 









































































Tae Inpran Parscess Pocanontas. —After saving the life of Cap- 
tain Smith this devoted maiden became the object of a virtuous attach- 
ment to Mr. Rolfe, a young .settler; and was by him instructed in the 
Christian faith. Rolfe had many a struggle between love, conscience, 
and the pride of the white man. He remembered that the children of 
Isracl had been forbidden to marry@ange women. How could he unite 
with one of barbarous breeding, and of a cursed race. She openly re- 
nounced her country’s idolatry, professed the faith of Jesus Christ, and 
was baptized. The baptismal font was a hollow cut out in the trunk of 
atree. The gaining of this one soul, the first fruits of Virginia convef- 
sion, was followed by her marriage, which was celebrated according to 
the forms of the Church of England. Pocahontas, now Mrs. Rolfe, ac- 
companied her husband to London, where she died. Her descendants 
were among the best families in Virginia, and among them was the cele- 
brated John Randolph. This marrjage, attended by so many advantages, 
offended no one but King James, whe, with his characteristic meanness 
and folly, complained that one of his subjects had married a princess 
without his permission. 

Aw Exctisnh SeamMstress.—For making a shirt in London, t 
workwoman receives only one penny, and out of this penny she is obliged 
te find thread, which reduces the sum paid for making a shirt to little 
more than three farthings! It is said that some of the most active 
seamstresses can make four shirts a day. 
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. From the Dublin University Magazine. 
THE POETS VERSUS THE PUBLIC. 
DEFENDANT'S CASE. 


It is a pity, for a multitude of reasons, but for one especially that a 
magazine is not like an empire—like our good kingdom of the Great 
Britains, for instance. If it were, we—since we must say #e—should 
have more liberty of speech, with, perhaps, a trifle less of safety, 
and be able to attack this enemy, and defend that friend, without 
compromising or embroiling the royal personage who presides at the 
head of our councils and reputation. We are, as every one knows,a 
numerous and heterogenous mass—the ministry of the magazine. 


We propose bold measures, ay, and earry them out, too ; we tax in. | 


come with increasing severity, every month, without a complaint be- 
ing heard—we inflict summary justice without fear or favor—and we 
are proud, instead of being ashamed, to enlarge and strengthen, in true 
Tory fashion, the authority of our sovereign, and let him enjoy the 
prerogative, not only of opening and closing thesession in person, but 
actually of taking the lead in all the debates, and of being in prac- 
tuce, as in position, the first estate intherealm. Still there is this 


draw-back, that whereas actual majesty is screened from responsibi- | 


lity behind the royal dignity, our literary autocrat must have saddled 
upon himself all that appears in his pages, and take the credit— 
would that we could call it such in all instances—of the total amount 
of letter-press squeezed in between our yellow covers each month. 
Now, here, for instance, I (would I could make myself singular, and 
cast the pluralities upon the shoulders of my liege ot), I mean 
inour personal character, do not care a distich forall the English- 
speaking pects in England, Scotland, Ireland, and America ; but 
how is it possible for us to set about sweeping our scythe in amongst 
the promiscuous growth that chokes ovr path, without running the 
risk of lopping a flower the favorite of our master—razing a durus 
arator—a little nest he has watched, or even shaving the ancles ofa 
particular friend? By’rla’kin, a par'lous fear! We feel cabined, 
cribbed, confined ; we seek—in the only instance it could be our 
wish to do so—to get rid of this literary feudality, and make our ten 
or twelve pages of kicking and flinging what the old jurists would call 
allodial. Would it do to write a letter—Dear Mr. Editor, &c. ? 
That will never deccive any one after Warren’s monstrous take- 
in in Blackwood, where the Late Physician” rising from his grave, 
appeared with the first number of his * Tittlebat Titmouse,” as an 
unshaven youth timidly hunting to Professor Wilson the hope that 
he might perhaps, from his known liberality, be induced to admit his 
story into his magazine for nothing, considering he was ‘a youth— 
and sore afraid !’ The letter was well done ; we confess we were 


ourselves mystified. and when we found out our ancient friend of the | 


inner ‘Temple—captain of all messes, and generalissimo of wit and 
good cheer—to be the real Simon Pure, we felt pretty muchas the 
Yorkshire bumpkin when finding his inscrutables bedaubed with 
paint, he discovered in the bay gelding he had just bought from his 
father, the ‘‘ old grey mare” he had sold him the week before. 


A letter won’t do, that’s plain. We fear, in fact, that no editor 
can be exempt from the responsibility which the magna charta of pe- 
riodicals cast upon him. 
must, therefore, only perform our ‘“ journey-work” with discretion, 
and remember that the dura messorum ilia—our pike-like appetite for 
our kind-must not induce us to devour what might stick in more aris- 
tocratic throats. For the rest, we are safe, we fear, from the only 
danger we might be inclined to court—that of having our bantling 
really fathered ‘* within the purple ;” and as that is what others ought 
most keenly to dread, we feel so far a humiliating security. 

Indeed, we were not at first sure that we should need any apologe- 
tic preamble at all. When the public—our readers—come to know 
that it is on their side we are enlisting ourselves—taking up the cud- 
gels, of rather throwing down the glove, for them, they will be sur- 
prised, nay, perhaps, offended to think that we should sound any 
other than the trumpet of preparation, and ride, visor down and 
spear in rest, at any champion—all in the” ring—in their cause. We 
are not apt to be craven either ; we have splintered a lance with the 
best of them, and kept our om ory nor have we yet hung 
up our arms in the temple of peace, and been gifted with the rod, 
yet—yet when we think with whom we are about to enter the lists— 
—but, pshaw! is it for us to care even for The Poets ? 
them, we say, right and left—* passes, stoccados, and I know not 
what,” small.sword, broad-sword, broadside, cutlass, and boarding- 
pike—every apecies of warfare, from the coup d’epingles to the much 
injured Captain Warner’s “ infernal machine,”’ and ply them, if it 
shall be found they deserve it, with red hot shot and Congreve 
rockets. . 

Tue Pustic! what a term! whata metaphysical, mystified, mon- 
strous, magnificent generalization! What a shapeless, featureless, 
angleless, sideless, topless, bottomless shadow! What a shrouded, 
clouded abstraction! Implying multitude, majesty, magnitude, 


might! yet intangibility, immateriality, invisibility, incomprehensibi- | 


lity! All—all is contained in the magic noun—public; a word at 
which some have affected to scoff, and yet at which, like the elder 


foie of heathenism, angels and men in reality shake in their shoes! | 
he public is indeed a wondrous remotion—an eseence so transcen- | 


It is not nolumus but non possumus ; we | 


Have at | 
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; dentally wrapped in its own peculiar atmosphere, as to stand aloof 

| from all support—to exist per se—to need neither the elephant nor 

| the tortoise—to be, in the sublimest sense of the word, an indepen 
dent power. Its opinion is the test of merit, its censure the brand of 
infamy, its verdict the only one against which there is no appeal, its 
business paramount to all other, its favor the highest reward the 
dreams of earthly ambition have ever suggested. 

Now, one would think that this nominis umbra stood as little in 
need of our good word as we are wholly dependent on its good will ; 
but—mark the opposite—this very public is actually the worst-used, 
aspersed, backbitten, slandered joint stock company that ever brought 

| unsaleable shares to market; and suffers insults and “ scorns” that 
| its good humored unwieldinees alone prevents it from resenting ; 
| teased and attacked on all sides, and only shaking its ears occasion. 
| ally, like a jennet in July, as the flies prove particularly waspish. I: 
is from the literary force, however, that it receives the most unceas. 
ing and envenomed attacks, and as this writing train has, of course, 
exclusive access to the commissariat of pen, ink and paper, the be- 
| sieged party suffers from a continued fire which, strong as are its de- 
| fences, it does not possess means or leisure to return, and which, con- 
sequently, is at last producing a sensible breach ir the mud fort.— 
The poets, as usual, lead the folorn hope; the ladders are up, the bu- 
| gle has sounded, reader—for- you form one of the garrison—you will 
| be taken by assault before you can look about you, if we do not 
| step into the breach, and, like the pacific quaker in the gun-brig, 
pitch assailant after assailant over, with the words, “ Friend, thou 
hast no business here !” 

What is it, you will ask, that these rhymers are about, that you 

make such a pother about them? We will tell you: they are eter- 
| nally complaining of you, abusing you to yeur face and behind your 
back, swearing that you have no taste, no education, no judgment ; 
that you are nothing to your fathers: that you have neglected your 
learning, and taken to spinning-jennies and railroads; that you are 
| without bowels; that, in short, like Launce’s cur, Crab, “ thou beest 
| the sourest-natured dog that lives—a stone, a very pebble-stone.”— 
What would have made the last generation “lay the dust with their 
| tears” you now peruse as you would your ledger, or cast indifferently 
| by, like your bible! and the touching imaginings that sent your 
| “mother’s breath up and down,” open your jaws Only to afford exit 
to a yawn. 

It is just to set matters square b:tween you on the one side, and 
these self-bemoaning malcontents on the other, that we have seized 
our quill, and “ thrown our hat into the ring for love, to give a belly- 
full,” like good Sir Walter, toa party that deserves a sound one. 

“The row begun” in the year 1824, when Lord Byren died; up 
to that moment they had (they allow) nothing to complain of. The 
| public bought poetry and were supposed to read it. he public was 

‘fas it should be.” Poetry was a thriving trade ; pocts had forgot- 
ten, in the feasting and fashion of the day, their usual fare 
“ Spare fast, that oft with gods doth diet,” 


| And actually were able, from experience, to pronounce upon the 
falsehood of that profound observation of the Shaksperian worthy, 
that— 
* Dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but bankerout the wits.” 
| Up to that fatal year all was well, and the public and the bards smok. 
ed the the meerschaum of peace together. The age was the Augus- 
tan age, the century was the nineteenth, par excellence, the world 
was becoming illuminated, the human mind was intellectualizing, the 
soul of man was becoming, in fact, as a climax—poetical ; and un- 
der the influence of the excitement many a trashy book hurried 
through successive editions, and got its author—reversing poor But- 
ler’s fate—bread, at least, if not a stone in Westminster Abbey. In 
that year there were some half.dozen bards alive and writing, who 
| had formed part and parcel of the character of the age preceding, 
whohad written, and written successfully, and what is more, writ- 
ten well. 
Tom Moore was a stout, active little man of some five and forty ; 
his best literary child onl} seven years old, a fair-haired younger one 
, only just born, and a muse apparently likely to have a large family ; 
nevertheless she stopped short. 

Rogers—the attic, accurate,faccomplished Rogers, in letters the 
Addison of his day—had only a year before produced, if not his best, 
his most successful publication—Italy; and though then a sexage- 
narian, seemed to promise an intellectual life as vigorous and pro- 
tracted as his natural one has proved. Not abitof it. There he lay 
down, and has rested on his bays till he has almost flattened them. 

Milman ; let us see, was it so early as 1824 that he stopped? We 
believe not: he was then little more than an imberbis juvenis ; but 
he certainly became silent soon after, and has ‘“‘made no sign” 
since. 

Proctor—the Barry Cornwall of a thousand annuals, should we 
say in himself a poetic millennium ? had but lately given to the world 
his best and brightest work—his Mirandola, and bid fair, having 
written in an ascending course Of merit, to culminate in excellence 
at no distant period. Some Joshua warned him to halt, and we have 
ecarcely heard of him since. 












Well, there was Wordsworth, who might have walked forth, re- 
lieved of that colossus that did bestride his narrow world, or rather 
that incubus that sat on his popularity—half real, half prestige—and 
kept it in durance pur auter vie; who ought to have exceeded him- 
self as much as he exceeded all of his school. Wordsworth, even 
cow giving us, like Goethe, his boyish things the last, he held bis 
tongue, or sung to those mountains which he celebrated pretty mach 
after the fashion of the lake rhymster— 

“ Hellvelvn and Cachedecam, 

The highest peaks that ever man ciamb" — 
admitting echo alone for his amanuensis. 

There was Southey ;—ah, poor Southey, where is his mind now ? 
It is a puzzling question, and needs the legal fiction of being in abey- 
ance, in gremio nature, in nubihus, g¢c., to half answer it. What 
was he about for the ten or fifteen years of his intellectual existence 
after that period? He was then just half a century old. But no— 
he stopped tuo. 

Coleridge ; he was another laker, and a year older than his recre- 
ant brother pantisocratist, Southey; but he had great poetry in him 
even then, and lived many a year after. Eighteen hundred and 
twenty-four put him out as completely as it extinguished the light of 
Byron at Missolonghi—not a snuff remained. 

Did we mention Wilson? A third laker, though more four the rod 
than the line—his style not being by any means fresh water, but his 
angling dashing as Scale Force. Why, the City of the Plague—his 
magnum opus—was only seven or eight er in being; and in 
Blackwood he was Homer, Horace, Virgil, Shakspeare, Milton, By- 
ron, and all—as Christopher North. But all this was not enough — 
Whether ten years of peace had emasculated the bards, and that 
they could not tune their lyres wiihout Thebes and the Atreida, it is 
hard to say; but he, too, placed his candle under a bushel, or under 
the Dispatcher, to serve the purposes of toasting cheese for the 
future. 

Campbell was farther on from his meridian, but he has lived and 
written for eighteen years since. Alas! in turning to his theme, the 
Pleasures of Memory would have been more appropriate than the 
Pleasures of Hope, as applying to his poetical career. It was all 
over with him. 

We should not mention Scott, whose answer to the question ‘ why 
ie did not continue to write poetry” was unanswerable—*“ Byron 
bet me’—but for the quaint, quizzical bibliomaniac Dibdin’s mild 
query, put in the very year in question—*' May I gently ask, whether 
the harp which hath sent forth suc sounds (he had been enumera- 
ting his poems) is ‘ hung up on the trees’ (by the waters of the Tweed) 
never to be taken down and restrung? Is his ‘ sweetly-smiling and 
aweetly-speaking Lalage’ discarded for ever?” It was; and yet he 
lived and wrote years afterwards. 

Our countryman, Croly—he is at this day preaching, full of health 
and strength, in St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, with the fame of his An- 
gel of the World trailing behind him like a comet, twenty years long, 
or more ; but we hear nothing of poetry now, except in his sermons, 
He is defunct, too, 

Let us see. There are other names—James Montgomery, “ the 
bard of Sheffield,” “the man of considerable genius,” had not ar- 
rived even near his grand climateric, and had no reason to be dis. 
couraged, as the Edinburgh, his bete notre, was going down, and all 
his admirers “* looking up ;”—there was the Ettrick Sheplierd, ‘‘a 
‘ellow of infinite fancy,” a hale Arcadian, ready, one would suppose, 
vith crcok, knife, or quill, to drive sheep, bolt mutton, mend a pen, 
or make verses equal to the Queen’s Wake of ten years before ;— 
‘here were venerable old Crabbe and stout old Sotheby—Bowles, 
too, the “ Invariable principle.” Bowles—Bowles of the Pope 
controversy, who had the honor to hold his own against Byron 
—Bowles might have done more than written a requiescat on his 
‘oe ;—there was the princess of passion, Jeanna Baillie, elderly, 
no doubt, but then eighteen years younger than she ts now ;— 
there were others of promise—Heber, then the Marcellus of poetic 
and Christian hope—Leigh Hunt (we are nearly run out when we 
come to him)—our own little Shiel (for, reader, he had written before 
the days of Long Orchard and Greenwich Hospital) ;—there were, 

10 doubt, uthers who do not occur to our memory at the instant, all 
brave poets and poetesses, in high writing, fame, and favor, up to 
he date we have mentioned—the 19th day of April, 1824. And 
yet these latter nine poet@ minores, along with all we have forgotten, 
yulled up with one consent, as if they, as well as their great leaders, 
vad seen an angel in the path. Not all the belaboring in the world, 
vudgelling, spurring, and abusing, could get them on an inch; and 
they were content, like Balaam’s ass, to turn round, and in asinine 
prose to plead their former services as an excuse for their present 
derelictions. Ever since, these worthy personages (for most of them 
are yet alive) have continued to bray in the same strain, till you, 
eader, begin to be eonvinced that they must have reason on their 
side, and that you are after all but little, if at all, botter than an ass. 
As we are the amicus curia on this occasion, and have undertaken 
the profitless task of defending you, against a very powerful “ bar” 
—‘‘ town against gown,” university fashion—we must proceed with 
our “case’’ in a methodical way, and make it as strong as possible, 
ere the other side have the word again. We have already specified 
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somewhere about twenty namee—all dear, more or less, to the muse 
and the public—of men of whose works it might be said the latest 
was still the best—men averaging from five and forty to fifty years 
of age, hale in health and strong in spirit—men most of them still 
alive, corporeally and mentally, after nearly twenty years—and yet, 
their twenty harps are hung on twenty willows, by twenty waters 
of Babylon, to the present moment, till not a string is left to answer 
the breeze, or the question— Why the d—I don’t you write a poem? 

One circumstance, certainly, did it exist, might by possibility form 
an excuse and a reply—Scott’s reason—that they were “ Lec” out of 
the field—that, high as they were, they were forced, as we all are 
liable to be, to give place to other and better actors on the same 
scene, and that the pause at the close of the first twenty years of 
the nineteenth centur} only called forth the sublimities of yet higher 
genius, in still loftier flights, and formed, as it were, the rosting-place 
whereon the soul of poetry took breath a moment before starting in. 
to the more heavenward recesses of the clouds. But instead of all 
this, comes the humiliating truth down upon our pride—that poetry, 
like the earthquake or the volcano, is paroxysmal], and that short mo- 
ments of activity are succeeded by long periods of slumber. Scarce- 
ly a voice has come up out of the ‘* vast profound” worthy of the 
name, in all that interval of peace and plenty; and in spite of ¢ 
knowledge, cheap travelling, and cheap puffing, we have not en 
of classic verse, including the smallest sonnet, hymn, or epigram 
that was ever read twice, to transfer from the circulating to our do- 
mestic library, as much as one decent-sized volume, to be lettered— 
‘“‘ The poetry of our day.” 

Do we complain of this, gentlemen of the jury? Not atall. It 
would be as unreasonable to fret over the demolition of our cabba- 
ges by the caterpillars, or to rail at Providence because Boreas has 
blown in our bed-chamber window, as to be vexed, er even to won- 
der that that bright prophecy of the Bard of Hope is not yet fulfill. 
ed— 





“ Yes, there are hearts, prophetic hope may trust, 
That slumber yet in uncreated dust, 
Ordained to fire the adoring sons of earth 
With every charm of wisdom and of worth, 
. * * * * * 


Or, warm with fancy’s energy, to glow, 
And rival all but Shakspeare’s name below '”’ 

But we do take it ill that the swarm of versifiers should turn round 
on us, and say, “‘ Here we are, here are our poems ;—what is the mat. 
ter with you that you don’t read them, and praise them, and buy 
them? Why does Murray refuse epics, and Saunders even dramas, 
but because these bibliopoles know that your hearts and pockets are 
buttoned up against us?” Why, my good legion, (for ye are many,) 
are ye not ashamed to take this tone, and stretch one hand in de- 
clamatory eloquence towards us, while the other squeezes the little 
miserable verstcles you upbraid us with despising? Milton sold his 
copyright for five pounds, and thought himself right well off, though 
we don’t quite agree with him. Why do we not? Not because it 
was an epic in ten books, (it was ten at first,) but because it was 
Parapiss Lost. Why, the only endurable thing that has passed 
through the press in our time, bearing the character, consequence, or 
form of epic—heavy, tiresome, crude, cold as it is—has been gulped 
down, edition after edition, (last year the sixteenth appeared,) to the 
dead author’s living heart’s content—the Course of Time. Poor Pol- 
lok! But three years after the fatal period, he died, and left what 
some one called the eternal Course of Time to an admiring public, 
who, originally stimulated to nibble at it by the weight of the Black. 
wood dynasty, then in its fall influence, had their appetite kept up 
by the eame means we use to make a beggar relish his crust—giving 
them nothing else. He was called a Milton till people thought he 
was really one—as like the immortal bard as the lock of a canal to 
the falls of Niagara—a lead pencil to a cedar of Lebanus. 

That is true, we had very nearly forgotten—as, no doubt, our read- 
ers have long ago—a great poem—something extra flammantia 
menia mundi. 

“ I sing of heroes, sing of kings, 
In mighty numbers—mighty things !’’ 


The Descent into Hell! That, we believe, was the name—the na- 
ture was Certainly of the inclined plane ; the art of sinking had been 
studied to perfection, and to bathos sounded to its bottomless bottom 

as may be easily seen, by referring to our sixth volume. Heraud 
achieved the exploit, and, like Theseus, became fastened by his de 
quoi to the pavement of the place he visited. Superas evadere ad 
auras was beyond him; and even Lord Mahon will not sever the ad- 
hesion. The public, who helped him to his chair below, said to him, as 
Dr. Johnson did to the Euphuist—“ Sir, I leave you there ;” and both 
he and his book—ay, and his condemned “ Judgment of the Flood,” 
and his illegible ‘Legend of St. Aloy” are likely—but we are prema- 
ture—our printer's devi/ informs us that whatever abyss the books 
may have reached, the author has not followed thei yet; and we 
have only to wish him as many more descents as he shall accomp. 
lish poems, and that “ alacrity of sinking,” which, “‘ if perseverance 
gain the diver’s prize,” will result from repeated plunging exercise. 
We could name epics, too—which probably the publie could 

Miltons whose only claim to the title lies in their lack of vision, and 
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whose amanueness we pity even more than their admirers. But we 
will not do so, because our criticism cannot be read, and, if it is 
heard, it will only destroy an hallucination that at least gratifies one 
gentle spirit. But there is no lack, we are bound to say, of great 
poems, if greatness is to be measured by bulk, grandiloquence and 

uffing. Look at Reid’s Italy—one of the many works emanating 
rom the gentle laboratory of his brain. In every thing but genius it 
is a beautified Byron: Lady Morgan, even Granville, scarcely press- 
ed more hotly into pseudo-notice. The author’s design was as bold, 
and almost as extensive as Spenser’s or Wordsworth’s, of whose 
mighty conceptions the Faery Queene and the Excursion are but 
fragments. ‘There is Landor, too—Walter Savage Landor—he of 
the Imaginary Conversations, who publishes a the mile verses so 
wholly intended for eternity and immortality as to escape the notice 
of time and mortals altogether. These are but a few of the worthies 
who have committed the eugennes amartema of failing in great at- 
tempts; and cf all the rest it may now, once for all, be predicated, 
that they have succeeded but in small ones. Master Robert Mont- 
gomery we affect not, in epite of ‘*Satan”—that is, in’ spite of the 
devil. He hath a mighty way of propounding simple things, which 
is not according to the ‘‘Invairiable Principles” of good poetry.— 
* Luther,” which hath but just stalked from the press, cannot, and 
ought not to raise a monument to its autor. All Oxford is concili- 
ated by the bare title; but it is not a Tract for these Times, or for 
any other. We are, perhaps, not spiritual enough to do him justice. 
His sublimitics, seen 

“Through the haze earnality effects,” 


(see the poem) eppear to touch the confines of—shall we say, the 
ridiculous 7—no, the dull, the affected, the frig:d; and we are in- 
clined to dismiss him, where, no doubt, he would consign us, to 
come sphere where (again in his own words) 
“The mind may grow, 
And learn to build its intellectual being up!” 

Au reste, **‘ Luther” will never convert us from the true faith ; and 
will find its way, we take it, to the “ Diet of Worms,” without hav. 
ing caused any considerable schism in the catholicity of the ‘ pub. 
lic” opinion as to Mr. Montgomery’s merits. 

The drama is the limb of the muse most alive. She gives a gal- 
vanic twitch there occasionally ;—and let us here mention with res. 

cc the name of Talfourd—the classic, cultivated Talfourd, who has 


tions his own, falling in midway between him and the great Greek 
models of antiquity. Far be it from us to underrate his deserts ; and 
fat be it from us, if they were lower than they are, to bear harshly 
upon one who has so perseveringly and energetically labored in the 


cause of literature, and achieved so signal a triumph over illiberality, | 


ignorance, and barbarism—Hume, Wakley, and the gest of his own | it help outour adversaries, we would willingly suffer evidence to be 


| adduced, drawn from parts “* beyond the jurisdiction ;” being deter- 


party. On Saturday, the sixth day of last August, it appears that 
the learned sergeant and his coadjutor, Lord Mahon, were feasted 
by the literature of the lower house ap the glorious occasion, and clo. 


quent speeches were made by some who might, and many who could | Pretty verses, some good thoughts—some fine ones—have flowed 


not, derive benefit from the copyright act; and we would we could 
get at the short-hand notes, as we might probably find such criticism 
of the learned dramatist’s works as would save us a deal of trouble, 
and yet not overstate our sentiments. 
most favorable specimen of his genius, and feel, as we should, the 
many beauties it contains. What can be more touching than the 
words of the Prince of Argos over his father’s couch, when he in. 
tends to marder him— 
“He's smiling in his slumber, 

As if some happy thought of innocent days 

Played at his heart-strings: must I scare it thence?” 
He is grand where the blast is made to “ whirl’-its “ flashing 
shreds” 

“ To the startled depths 
Of forests that afar might share its doom!” 


And Ion’s vow and address to the elder gods is classical as Sophocles. 


wish to conciliate the ceif, and the strongest leaning towards the 
father of extended copy-right—right we must not forget that we are 
retained, or atleast acting as counsel for the public, who cannot, for 
the soul of them, do more than ecrew a little complacent smirk upon 


lives, utter their sentiments, except through some such hardened 
practitioner as ourselves, to whom they have whispered, in the low- 
est tone imaginable that they are not satisfied. Why? we cry; state 
your reasons. Their first isa whimsical one. Oh, they say, for a 
great fault! We neversaw a work of genius that did not possess one. 
All is cold and correct. Its grandeur is 
“ Throned in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity.” 

Its beauties are, like Addison's, rational and tame; it is, with one 
exception, without a single just portrait of natural feeling. The 
knee-breeches peep out, too, beneath the Grecian stole, on more than 
one occasion; witness much of Clemanthes’s discourse; witness the 
incongruous junction of pastoral simplicity with stern and mysterious 


| the public? 


| table Sappho. 


| raee and of British decent. 
As it is, we point toTon asthe | 


| tional reputation, a classic celebrity ! 
| cannot feel deeply with them. 


| vidson—why, where have we got to? 


| involuntarily at any provocation. 
their countenances even for the author of Ion, and yet who are so | 


completely brow-beaten by his friends that they dare not, for their | 
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energy in the hero himeelf; witness the evident clap-traps, which 
prove that, in spite of the original boast of “' private circulation,” the 
piece was designed from the first for the stage,—ay, and worst of all, 
to serve, on that stage, party purposes. See the palace invidiously 
contrasted with the cottage all through—a standing army disbanded 
with a breath, and a dying king opening his estate, and making hie 
kingdom a republic by his last will and testament. Witness—hold, 
hold !—the instructions to counsel are full to overflowing, and more 
particulars would not be pro bono publico. You have said enough, 
my worthy client, to exculpate yourself on this head, and the case is 
an important one, since the argument is an a fortiori one against al) 
other dramatic productions of the day. Knowles, we verily believe 
—and he is a fine fellow—does not himself consider his plays litera- 
ture. They act well—so do Balwer’s; but oh! in the study they do 
not answer in a succumbing chair. For ourselves, we were obliged 
to read them on one of the heavy, high, hard, horse-hair machines 
of the olden time, intended to give a zest to mental indulgences, we 
presume, by contrast with the acute bodily torture they inflict. With 
this assistance we have attained the fifth acts of several of them— 
most of Knowles’s, all of Bulwer’s, (already noticed by one of our 


| body,) and many others, pretty, 80 80, tiresome, and execrable; but 


none strictly, either in subject, scene, mode of treatment, diction, 
imagery, sentiment, or any other essential, “a good classical play.” 
The things are creditable—very creditable to the authors, and no dis- 
Credit to the age; but, after all, what are they as evidence against 
And yet, it is in this branch that most has been done. 
Oh, we had forgotten Mr. Willis—the new-world Willis. He has 
really written a pretty play, Bianca Visconti, in English—an un 
heard-of feat for an American, although they haye tried it, too. To 
say that itis weak and washy, is merciful; to acknowledge it sweet- 


| ly versified, is but justice. The author shall not complain of us ;— 


we will give in full the only two passages we should think of trans 
cribing, were we set to devote a sheet of letter-press to exclusive lau. 


| dation of his drama:— 


“ SARPELLIONE. Have you ambition ? 
“ PasQuaLL. Like the wings 

Upon a marble cherub—always spread, 
But fastened to a body of such weight, 
’T will never rise till doomsday—”’ 


nor even then, we would observe. Speaking of a name, Biance 


; - | says— 
in Mason’s track avoided most of his errors, and madeall his perfec- 


“ They 
Who take it by inheritance alone— 
Adding no brightness to it—are like stars 
Seen in the ocean, that were never there 
But for the bright originals in heaven !” 


We have admitted that the Americans write English—and, could 


mined not to take advantage of any point for our own purpose.— 
But who would go across the Atlantic for great or good poetry? 


detachedly from our distant brothers. Maria Brooks is a very respec- 
A spark or two of inspiration proves them of Adam's 
But even Bryant and Dana, (and the 
best things from the pen of the former at all events, date farther 
back than the “ year of extinction,”) what are they to make a na- 
We cannot quote them—we 
Their pictures are abstractions—their 
landscapes are great prairies and great mountains, without the pres- 


| ence of a wigwam ora settler—their thought, the vast dreams of 
| the desert, unillumined with passion uncondensed into reality.— 


Lucretia and Margaret Davidson, ultramarine blues, are desperate 
ly thrust upon upon us by what we are really sorry to call the affee- 
tation of Washington Irving, who, we think, must have aimed—and 
we applaud the object, if it was the single one—at an itimmation of 


| Southey, in editing juvenilities into a posthumous reputation, as in 


| in Kirke White’s case. 
Such are a few of the beauties that occur to us; but—with every | 


(Oh! that this latter great author had not 
used the maudlin designation * Henry,” when speaking of the “un- 
happy White!”)—But let us see—Kirk White, Southey, Irving, Da. 
So much for digression ; 
but, in truth, from the American rhymsters one steals back home 
Rufus Dawes! 

“Phebus! what a name 

To fill the sounding trump of future fame !" 


Rufus Dawes, the hardened rhymester, has just appeared as one of 


a library of American poets. Look on his portrait, reader, an’ thou 
canst get access to the book, and judge for thyself. He would— 
oh! indeed he would be a poet ; but as he sings himself, 

" This weight of clay 

Clings to the soul, and mocks the vain desire !”’ 


The head, @ half-begotten thing between a blacksmith and a Jupiter 
—the forehead, a bursting phrenological tumour, surmounted with ao 
little frizzled top, “Hyperian curls,” which seem to represent the 
godlike portion of the visage predominating uver the ‘‘clay”"—the 
features, where sublimity is forcibly injected into a mould of in- 


| nate, indomitable, irredeemable vulgarity—all point at the name, 
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Dawes, as their most perfect exponent, ‘as one would say | he is to create poems for eternit ? Noone inthe present era has thrown 
precisely, even thus I would name a dog r’ suc h deep and powerful thought into such glowing language as the 
But, indeed, if the trumpet of fame be not “ of triple brass,” it ex-professor of Oxford ; and he had, besides, accomplished what He- 
may well be expected to bust in tranemitting to immortality sounds | ber began, and proved, against the highest authority, that it is pos- 
like these— sible to give poetical and literary interest tosacred subjects. Although 
Loses 3. Sevevanes ! he has palpably moulded his style on Byron’s, he has so happily ap- 
Love Dasma? plied it to new thoughts and new purposes, as to claim and deserve 
Ferscasens Hazusce !!! the merit of originality, just as much as Byron himself stands clear of 
Carnuos Wincox!1!! Spencer, Beattie, and Thomson, in his Pilgrimage. These hymns of 
Lovss Lecasiy Noszs!!!1! his (for we refer to the collection called “ ‘The Christian Year") dis- 
Tiusoray Dwiour ! 1111! playa —_— restrained —_ es a the pr at 
straining up at an inaccessible oae ; and it is on this account we wis! 
Moderate specimens, however, we assure ye, of the bardal nomen- rae specter thingt from him. Why should not he redeem the age from 
clature of the Yankees. ’ . d , a ‘ the very charge we are making againstit? We verily believe that 
But let us give the terrestrial globe squag. & get - ge eal he is the only one who could; and if doctors Newman and Pusey 
from the great prose continent of jlumbus to the oa e —s. could spare him to us, we should not despair of making him a great 
twin islands, which form so insignificant a geograpica item in the poet. What subjects he has, too, in his own line! now that the 
account of this sublunary sphere, and where our last tread before | ', . tavesaus.” the “Semanes” of selinien. lo ia veame! Butell 
the salio mortale was on the pretensions of the dramatic authors.— ask hee Fn ' Rion, eo! ee 
We had omitted one, who really deserved favorable notice, a light eames . ye: : ; 
pressure ; but now that she has escaped us for the present, we will In ballads you might produce the feelings, tender, and elegant 
reserve her for her proper place, among the “ blue belles” of Eng- Bayly—sucecssful in his way to the highest pitch—yet miserable, un- 
land. fortunate as his spinster namesake, frittered away in a thousand 
The Rev. Thomas Dale. This respectable versifier stack to the | songs, and without even swan-like satisfaction in his death. That 
annuals to the last ; and his poetry, indeed, is searcely to be von- | Class he represents, as its most favorable specimen. Then we have 
sidered perrennial. Nevertheless, he is—a great merit—wholly un- | the grotesque and whimsical originalities of “ Ingoldsby,” in his way, 
objectionable ; classical, correct, harmonious, and pious. “ The | t00, Unrivalled, and deserving our best,thanks for removing LordFran- 
Widow of Nain,” is precisely the subject best fitted for his muse, | ©'§ Egerton from all claim to be noticed in this paper. You might 
and he has accordingly in it produced his best specimen. His most bring up (for we object to translators as not fairly admissible to ex- 
important work, ‘Trad and Adah,” was too much for him. Some | ®mination, otherwise there are high names; look at our own Anster, 
of our best pocts had failed to give great interest to antediluvian for instance—able to walk alone, too, if he would let go the hand of 
scenes. There needs, except in the sublime severity of epic, some- | Mein Herr German)—you might bring up abundance of good versi- 
thing of nearer interest to catch our notice ; and we as little feel for | fiers, authors of elegancics, beauties, classicalities without number ;— 
or with the ideal characters of that obscure and remote state, as | nay, we doubt not ourown editor's study. is besieged with poets, com- 
we do with the sauri and theria of still more distant geological | ing in one after another with an armful of ep'c, and inflicting on him 
date. their long faces, long names, long hair, long coats, long poems, and, 
We ought to refer Merrivale, we believe, who styles himself the | Worse than all, long speeches, all to the same tune. “ When will 
“Sexagenarian Judge of Bankruptcy,” rather to the former than the the public relent ? Will their wrath burn for ever?” But still, we 
latter of our divided periods. His labors in the field have been in- | are not afraid of them; but there is a elass as yet unnoticed, though 
defatigable and honorable. As atranslator he deserves the thanks | deserving precedence of notice, which, above all other, we feel a dif. 
of his countrymen. Few have been better qualified for the task— ficulty to meet, convinced as we are that in it, if anywhere, s to be 
few more indefatigable in pursuing it—few more successful in accom. found that which will reclaim the age, and cast it upon our great 
plishing it. Indeed, we only mention him here, because he is one of | Client to show why it is not to be called a poetical one—we mean the 
those who, having done his best in the brizht period, did notcom- | FEMALE POETS of England. They—they have stepped in, and filled 
pletely succumb beneath the benumbing influence of that which | the post deserted by the other sex—need we say with credit and with 
succeeded it. His play of “* Richard, Duke of York,” was acted in honor? The holy and exalted Hemans, the bright and fanciful Lan- 
1814. The * Minstrel” (in continuation of Beattie) was much ear- don, and, ebove all, the almost sublime Norton,—these form together 
lier ; and many things published later may, we are assured, be re- | formidable array, and we dare scarcely cross-examine them too 
ferred back beyond 1824. Like Southey, however, he continued to searchingly, lest the ungracious invidiousness of our position should 
labor with credit and honor, in spite of advancing age and affluent | Work more against us than any thing we coula make of their testi- 
circumstances; and had he not, though less rigidly than Blackstone, | mony would effect in our favor. Nevertheless, without presuming to 
so far bid “ farewell to his muse,” as to give her only occasional | treat them with the nonchalance of the worthy vicar—* Thou art a 
admisson, in the short leisure of high professional avocations, he | ©ontroversialist, [ see, child; therefore, gé and help thy mother to 
might have attained a far higher name than he has. make the gooseberry-pie”—we are still confident that the poets will 
Moultre we suppose we must mention. He has written, but no | Bot require us serious!y to enter into the question—has a great, effec. 
one for an instant, will rank him with the greater lights which may | “Ves classic poem, or series of poetry, been put forth by any one 
be expected to direct or mislead the public. He, like Dale, anda amongst them? They bave done wonders, but they have not done this; 
host of others, form stars in tho milky.way of poetry, contributing | 894, thereiore, they have not produced, or tended to produce, a poetic 
to the radiance amidst which they are undistinguishable. era. Felicia Hemans, indeed, had done her best before 1824, and 
Aweel, aweel ! we begin to be perplexed. Whom shall we call | only continued to repeat her own sweet strains in echoes that died 
up next? Is our case closed ? No; we must “withhold nothing ;” | imperceptibly away in childhood’s hymns, and light thougl lovely 
and, therefore, we allow the defendant to produce Alfred Tennyson. | lyrics. And though the same caunot perhaps be said of Mary Ras- 
But we beg—in spite of the reviews, which seem one and all to have | 8¢l! Mitford, yet she belongs, as a poetess, in part to the golden age 
been obliged to create him a great poet, as a pis aller—to insist up- | of poetry, although her genius has lived through so much of the iron, 
on what lawyer’s call a duces tecum, and oblige the witness to bring and, indeed, achieved its dramatic triumphs exclusively during ite 
with him all his poems —We fancy our opponents, if they get him on | Continuance, In it have appeard (we believe) Julian, and certainly 
the table, will be the first to bid him “ go down”—which, indeed, in Foseari, Rienzi, and Charles I.; the last mentioned but one having a 
spite of some very pretty poetry, he will be likely to do by his own | Success and popularity attained but by one or two dramatic produc. 
gravity in a short time. tions of late years besides ;—and that it deserves all its success and 
The annuals, O Watt's! the annuals, were a sore blow to great pu- | &l! its popularity, wedo notdeny. It is better than a score of Bul. 
etry. What Goldsmith says (but, bless our souls! Goldsmith is | wer's and Willis’s tragedies, and yet these are the literature of the 
an old-fashioned fellow)—that fancy, restrained by verse, may be | stage at this time. Still—but here are fair candidates for notice erowd- 
compared to a fountain, which plays highest by diminishing the ing in upon us. Really, Miss Browne, Miss Cooke, you write exqui- 
aperture, we say of verse, restrained by some checix on publication, | sitively, divinely ;—we have not words—Sapphos, Wortley Mon- 
The air was darkened by the flight of Honorable and Right Honor. | tagues—we will call ye and think ye any thing; but ye will please 
able annuallsts, cooing soft nonsense, like mock.turile doves. Nu- | to recollect that our object is not a general review of all that is worth 
merous they were, and short lived as the locusts, although the read- | Feviewing in the present day, a task that would ask an hundred Jef. 


sea was scarcely their fate. But they left the soil barren behind them | frey-power of criticism, bat simply to ascertain whether the word 
—they ate up every thing ; and the manuring of years will not re- | GREAT can justly be applied to any one work or any one author, and, 
store wholesome fertility to the fields. 


as depending on this question, whether our readers are a eet of taste- 
Great poetry is out of the question—great in design, thought, and lees ignorant boors, or only a little particular and nice in their appe- 
illustration, It is not exinct—it must exist somewhere: the statue | tites, requiring @ relish superior to the capabilities of your cuisine. — 


is in the marble, thongh it 1s nothewn out. But poets there are, who, | One of you we must address singly. Caroline Norton—we wish to 
even, in the limited form in which they have revealed themselves, we { tel! you how truly your fate is read in that name—‘ The Undying 
muet, with an anxious look for higher manifestations, bail as gifted | One,” which served to mark you era. “The Dream” brought us 
with the true spirit of poetry. What lover of song but must wish | farther forward in your arrowy career. To you it belongs to rescue 
that Leble, he of the “ Christian Year,” would leave his “* Tracts for | the female name from the charge of feebleness and inferiority in the 
the Tunes” to the powerful support of others, who are less able than | great walk of poetry, and to show that, with the softest and most 
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feminine propriety of sentiment, may be blended the vigor and reach 
of man’s boldest efforts. You have performed that rarely-achieved 
task—sustained the weight of an illustrious name, without discredit. 
ing it, and have proved that, in singular instances at least, genius, 
like the gout, may skip a generation, and exhibit as intensely as ever 
the ancestral! constitution. 
ever light we view your personal history—unhappy, above all, in hav- 
ing your domestic aflairs made matter of public interest, the worst lot 
that can befall the “* homestead” of any one. 
sions and a feeling heart, on the evidence of your verses; which 
may, perhaps, by the rule of ee owe their origin—or, at least, 
their excellence—in your sex as well 
of the soil from whence they spring. 

“ Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry from wrong ; 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song.” 





Uphold, advance your literary famo, we charge you in the name of 
the public—study, think, feel, compose, indite, publish. We long— 
we beseech yuu to believe us—for good poetry : we will buy, we will 
praise. We will put our praise on record. We will embalm your 
works in our archiver, and your memory—when memory shall be all 
that remains—in our hearts and affections. If you will but credit us, 
the world longs, pants, gasps, for sublimity in verse: it is ready to 
drain any thing approaching it with avidity ; throw something before 
it worthy its swallowing—it will appreciate it, and bear you on, in its 
reinvigorated strength, like the winds towards fame and immortali- 
ty. Avoid, as you seem inclined to do, the affectation of fashion, 
the whimsicalities of clique, the monotony of self-satisfied mannerism 
—dare to be original, great and free, and you will yet be the Sappho 
of modern son, as you are already the Helen of aristocratic conten- 
luon. 

A great work must be so esteemed by the wortp: not a contract- 
ed coterie of prejudiced critics—not a maudlin tribe of love-sick 
sentimentalists—not an overbearing phalanx of bullying partisans— 
but by the great undefinable mystic man of all classes, all ranks, all 
tempers, and all creeds, which pronounces the great fiat of eternity 
upon successful genius, and slowly affixes to its creations the mighty 
seal, whose motto is—eslo perpetua, 


We revert to our great proposition, that a work of this nature has | 


not appeared, in the poetic department, for nearly twenty years—that 
some nine or ten names, famous till that time, ceased to render them- 


selves additionally renowned afterwards—that some twenty or thirty 


authors and authoresses, who have flourished since, do not constitute, 


collectively or separately, a great poetic force; and, as a corolly and | 


a consequence, that there is a departure in interest on the part of the 
public from poetry and poets, which latter body, however, have fora 
long time been endeavoring to make it appear that the fault does not 
lie at their doors, but is to be traced to steam-engines, railroads, politi- 
cal economy, and Whiggism. The effect which the last-mentioned 
circumstance may have had, it would be interesting to calculate, as 
in case it is allowed influence, the period put to its domination may 
leave way for a restoration of taste into the old channels from whence 
it had been forcibly extruded, and give us hopes that the commence- 
ment of a brighter political era may lkewise mark the outset of a 
new poetical period, in which thegenius of Britain may be vindizat- 
ed from the charge of deadness and apathy, now too truly, we think 
it has appeared, fastened upon her. At all events, it will serve so far 
to test the validity of the poct’s excuse, since, the cause being remov- 
ed, it is for him to prove its connection with the effect, in the change 
observable in the latter, resulting from it. 


The coincidence of this period with the introduction of the new 


law respecting literary property, will prevent us from ever ascertain- | 
ing beyond a doubt whether, if there be an alteration in the price of | cp . : : 
| were prejudiced, we admit, and we read our recantation—which, 


poetic consols, it is due, wholly or in part, to the restoration of order 
to government, and talent, integrity and magnanimity to their proper 
place at the head of affairs; but we may in all such cases safely 
conclude that the combination has much to say to the chango 
wrought out, and that each may claim the merit of having a share 
in the wished.for effect. We have, we maintain, mueh to hope,— 
and we strain our eyes forward with interest to the probable ap- 
pearance of many a good and a great creation, which has struggled 
unborn in the womb of genius, or dragged on its unknown exist- 
— poor and neglected, through an infancy of discouragement and 
shadow. 

Let no heart be discouraged by the idea that the publie are inexo- 
rable. They are ready to join any emeute, of which the object shall 
be to dethrone indiff-rence and re-establish a republic of letters.— 
They are thorough rebels to the domination of dulness, whatever the 
poetasters of the day pretend. 

‘*‘ If a poem have genius,” says Dryden—no bad opinion, either— 
* it will force its own reception in the world; for there is a agveetness 
in good verse which tickles even when it hurts; and no man ean be 
heartily angry with him who pleases him agaiast his will. The 
commendation of-adversaries is the greatest triumph of a writer, be- 
Cause it never comes unless extorted.”” 


There is a very curious circumstance, reader, which is the result of , 


this anomalous and extraordinary state of things, and which makes 


You are an unhappy woman, in what. | 
You have strong pas. | 


as in the other, to the burning | 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 





our argument (if it deserves the name of one) stronger than any 
thing we could say. And that is, that the cravings of an unsatis. 
fied appetite has caused the world (by mo means a ruminating ani. 
| mal by natare) actually to disgorge the half-digested food it had swal- 
| lowed years and years ago, making it, though bolted at first with 
comparative indifference, again the subject of its occupation and in- 
| terest. We allude to the resurrection (for such it may in another 
metaphor be termed) of Wordsworth intofame. We call this a very 
singular circumstance, not as far as it is a late notice of an eminent 
writer, but as a due appreciation of an author, during Ais life, after 
| a whole generation of neglect. This eminent man deserves the 
great praise uf having originated a revolution in the whole body and 
soul of poetry. He Loses, like the earlier reformers, prematurely 
and intemperately, and became himself a martyr (so we deemed him) 
| toa good cause. He exaggerated the simplicity he meant to incul- 
cate till it became puerility ;—he spiritualised the sentiment he 
wished to infuse until it escaped our keenest faculties. On this deli- 
eate attempt a boy—full of passion, romance, prejudice, and power 
—stung to madness by an unknown enemy, and indifferent whom he 
struck at, so he included his tormentor—came down with the heavy 
hand of satire, which, gloved with the Cetus of his own mighty and 
magnificent genius, crushed the fine and airy structure of the philo- 
sophical poet to the earth, and left its fragments to be trampled on 
by the meanest of the crowd who were carried away at the wheels of 
Byron’s triumphalcar. There they lay, through the whole period of 
that extraordinary man’s existence, hopelessly in the dust, and all 
but forgotton amongst men. If a fragment was raised by a solitar 
hand, and admired for its beautiful carving and refined materials, it 
was sure toexcite the derision of the by-stauders, and was dropped 
as hastily aa ithad been picked up. A period went over—the period 
we have been examining—in which the influence of the noble bard, 
living beyond the grave, held men in the wake of himself and his 
followers, and negatived the hope of celebrity for the Wordsworth- 
ian school. And had that period been filled up with names worthy 
| to succeed him and carry forward his school by means of able dis. 
ciples, in all probability the position of the poet of the “ Excursion” 
would be now what it was twenty years ago; and, if he had ever 
come up from the gulf of unpopularity, it would have been after 
that interval which has made fame in so many instances posthumous. 
* Then comes renown—then fame appears— 
Glory proclaims the coffin hers— 
Ay, greenest over sepulchres 


Palm-tree and laurel rise!” 


But the period was a blank—a void—and the echo of notes heard 
long ago and afar off, came back in the silence. The moon had 
been long in the sky, but was too near the sun to be anything more 
than a pale and uncertain glimmer, till that glowing orb had sunk 
from the heavens. Then, however—in the vacant heavens—we re- 
cognised the luminary which was itself, too, descending, and hailed 
the beauties and the mild glories of her beam, not the less gratefully 


| that we had panted and burned beneath the blazing glow ot a fiercer 
| fire. 


Wordsworth’s publications, with few exceptions, we believe, 
belong to the poetic period antecedent to 1824, except his lately-pub- 
lished collection, and of its contents the greater part are of a very 
distant date. He is now, however, almost the only living author, 
whose works are discussed, reviewed, quoted, published, and sold, in 
somewhat the style of otherdays. We are unfashionable if we have 
not read him, we are obtuse if we do not understand him, we are bar- 
barians if we do not admire him. We have waded through, and 
thrown by, the ‘‘ Excursion,” perhaps, in our “hot youth, when 
George the Third was king.” We are forced, in self-defence, to 
take it up in our cooler age, and glow with an enthusiasm to which 
our boyhood was a stranger. We acknowledge our early error—we 


after all, is easier read than the poem; but we must here—in the face 
| of fashion, the press, the reviews, the critics—enter our protest against 
the insinuated depreciation of Lord Byron, almost always to be found 
accompanying the justification and eulogy of Wordsworth. Natural 





it may be in the personal friends and adherents of Wordsworth ; but 
it is the worst way they can take to give a just and stable place to 
their favorite poet in the temple of fame. No writer ever sprung 
from the ashes of anothea, who did not find his feathers singed by the 
flame he arose from; and the tenderest point in Byron’s reputation 
was his own arbitrary suppression of Wordsworth. It is to us dis- 
gusting in the extreme to witness the late repeated attacks of literary 
criticism upon the memory.and merits of the illustrious bard, as a 
poet; for as a man, we adventure not ourselves in his defence,—and 
we indignantly raise our voice against the common cry, that he is now 
beginning to find his place—that he must give way to cooi reflection 
—that he was more a fashion than a taste—that he owed his fame 
to his history, and such like sapient observations. Butler has sung 
something very like— 
“ Ay me! what perils do environ 
The man who meddles with—Lord Byron 


id 


Lord Byron—let us record it on the 
already graven in the rock of fame, 


ges of this magazine, as it is 
by the blended hands of reason 
and enthusiasm, there to be legible to the whole earth throughout the 

















stande incontestably next to those of Shakspeare and Milton on the 
muster-roll of British 

has been much shuffling and fighting shy of fair dealing of late on 
this question—it must be set at rest. AnJ here we, for our part, once 


undertake to maintain the opposite opinion; and to devote the best 
of our energies in argument and eloquence to the question. We 
think shame and scorn of those who have once eulogised his pre- 
sence, and now affect to disparage his memory. The multitudes 
who writhed beneath his satiric lash might, perhaps, be expected to 
revenge themselves on him, but—honor to them a!il—those of them 
who survive are they, who, the highest names yet among us, are still 
his warmest and most generous advocates. No, it is a class who 
were unnoticed by him either in their insignificance or from their ju- 
niority, who now profess to form a new school, and, because the lim- 
pid element of Wordsworthian poetry has been filtered into utter 
tastelessness through an hundred porous brains, affect a disgust at 
the sublime and nectarous gushing of the wine-press of Byron’s ge- 
nius. These infirm constitutions, who fear that a copious indulgence 
or a potent infusion may intoxicate the public brain, from the effect 
of shallow draughts upon the their own, dilute everything before 
they recommend it, and exclude the mere and unmixed strength of 

enius as too raw and fiery to be borne. Miserable milk.sops! ye 
Ese not how much you lose, and how little you gain! 


er, and keep your heads wilfully down from a height whence ye 

might behold prospects—oh, how glorious! We would it were our 

province to vindicate the bard of our heart by argument and illus. 

tration, but as this is a solemn argument—the defence in the case of 

poets versus public, writers versus readers of verses—we have, per- 

haps, nay certainly, said too much, and so ‘close here.” 
——— 


Literary Mew 1x Lonpox.—It is an established fact, that not one 
in five hnndred of those who have devoted themselves to professional 
authorship, are able, by the labors of their pen, to earn a permanent 
livelihood. It has been ascertained that, in London alone, the number 
of persons who have adopted authorship as a profession, and who have 
no other means of subsistence, is from 3000 to 4000. 


view of following it as a profession, but whose total failure, or very in- 
different success, has induced them to relifiquish it, and apply them- 
selves to other pursuits. Now, assuming that the entire number of per- 
sons who are either living as they best can, by the produce of their pen, 
or who, having within the last twenty years found that existence by its 
means was impracticable, and have therefore abjured literature—is about 
10,000, it will be found very difficult to name twenty individuals, or one 
out of every five hundred, who have been able to convert their literary 
talents into the means of procuring for themselves a permanent and am- 
ple living. It is true, that authors now and then—more perhaps by 
accident than any thing else—enjoy a degree of popularity which, while 
it lasts, is very productive in a pecuniary point of view; but then how 
long, in the majority of such cases, does such popularity last? ‘‘ Ay, 
there’s the rub!’ Evanescent, iudeed, with very few exceptions, is, to 
use the nomenclature of political economists, a productive literary repu- 
tation. The reputation, considered simply as an abstraction, is often en- 
during ; but it is inoperative in its pecuniary relations. There are scores 
of popular authors, whom it were easy, were it not invidious, to name, 

- who cannot, at this moment, obtain a single sixpence for any thing they 
write. Many of them are suffering all the horrors of want ; and hundreds 
of others, possessing superior talents, though never having risen to emi- 
nence, are in the same deplorable condition. 


Episcopan WEALTH AND Poverty.—The late Dr. Dickinson, Bi- 
shop of Meath, has died so poor, that contributions are being solicited 
for his family. Porter, Bishop of Clogher, left upwards of £20,0000 
behind him; and the celebrated Lord Normanton, Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, known in Ireland by the sobriquet of “‘ Agar the Nagar,” scraped 
together £400,000 by penury and exactions. When Dr. Doyle, the 


celebrated J. K. L., died, fourpence-halfpenny was found in his pockets, | 


this being the whole of his worldly wealth. 


Peart Divers oy Anyssinta.—The most cruel kind of negro sla- 
very, perhaps, in existence, is that practised at Dahaleh, an island on 
the Abyssinian coast. The pearl fishery, according to Ruppell, who vi- 
sited it in 1831, is carried on exclusively by youths, who are often sa- 
crificed tc the severities which accompany it. Many are destroyed 
by sharks, or fall victims to the negligence of the overseers, who are 
warming themselves at a fire while the poor creatures are pulling in 
vain at a rope which is attached to the arm, and is destined to give no- 
tice te those above when they are in want of air. 


The Princess Clementine, youngest daughter of the king of the 
French, refuses to — except her wooer will first agree to reside in 
France with her. She has already declined eight offers of marriage ! 

Quite a Breeze.—A Calabrian paper records a whilwind which lift- 
ed a wagon and two oxen in the air, carried them a great distance from 
the spot, and then set them down again all safe and sound! 





BROTHER JONATHAN. 
duration of man’s intellactual life—Lord Byron’s is the name which | 


genius. We scorn to mince the matter. There 


| 


For while | 
we appreciate and almost understand Wordsworth in the midst of | 


our enthusiasm for Byron, ye, in professing a full and intimate | 
communion with the bard of Rydal, abjure connexion with the oth- 


To these are to | 
be added the thousands who have commenced a literary career with the | 
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Tue Somens.—The examination before the Nava! Court of Inquiry in 
the case of the U.S. brig Somers, is still going on, and is likely to con- 
tinue for sometime longer. The evidence is very strong in proof of the 
position that the execution of Spencer, Cromwell and Small, was ne- 


| cessary to the safety of the brig, and preservation of the lives of the 
for all, declare ourselves ready to enter the lists with any who will | 


officers and crew, or so many of them as remained’ faithful to their 
country. The same or similar evidence would be presented to the Grand 
Jury, should such a body be called to act upon the case. While we 
deeply regret the necessity of such severity, we are persuaded that it 
wil! redoundsgreatly to the efficiency and discipline of the Navy. If the 
course of Capt Mackenzie is sustained by the Court and the community, 
there will be no more mutinies for along while. If on the other hand it 
should be condemned, the effect will be to encourage insubordination on 
board of our national vessels, and elsewhere. 


A Toucn or tHe Romantic.—The Mobile Herald records the follow- 
ing incident :—A young, beautiful, and interesting lady residing in the 
upper part of Dauphin street, entertained a velect party of friends a few 
evenings since, during which time she was the idol of the admiring 
group in general, and one or two of the gentlemen in particular. Ten 
o'clock came on, and our fair heroine retired to the virgin sancity of her 


| own room, and after a few preliminaries which we deem needless to 


mention, was soon reposing in cherub slumbers. Night wore on, and 
still she slept; her raven hair flowing in luxurious negligence over her 
alabaster shoulders, and contrasting in its midnight hue with the snowy 
whiteness of the downy pillow upon which her head rested. Her bosom 
gently heaving like the snow-capped waves of the gulf, when agitated 
by the south winds, coming perfumed with the orange groves of the 
Indies, and her long dark eye-lashes veiling her death-dealing eyes, and 
reclining lovingly, as if caressing the cheek which vied with the delicate 
glow of the peach in its purity and beauty. While thus sleeping the 
family were suddenly alarmed by her cries, and when entering her room 
discovered her wide awake in the greatest agitation, with her lips bleed- 
| ing, and everything betokening the greatest disorder. Upon enquiring 
into the cause of the alarm, they learned that a rat, attracted, no doubt 
, by the balmy perfume of her breath, had dared to profane by his tooth 
that seat of love and rapture. His ratship was immediately sought for 
and caught, and will be tried by a court martial in a few days. He will 
doubtless receive the highest penalty of the law. In favor of the rat we 
may fairly add, that he was a fellow of infinite taste. 


Cvurtovs Fact.—Dr. Smith, in a recent lecture on Geology, men- 
tioned a curious circumstance connected with the Mississippi river. It 
runs from north to south, and its mouth is actually four times higher 

.than its source, a result due to the centrifugal motion of the earth.— 
Thirteen miles is the difference between the equatorial and polar ra- 

| dius; and the river in 2000 miles has to rise one-third of this distance, 
it being the height of the equator above the pole. If this centrifugal 
force were not continued, the rivers would flow back, and the ocean 
would overflow the land. 


| Rarrtesnakes.—I have seen but two species of this reptile, and I 
believe there are no more. Ohe is the Mussissauga variety, found in the 
| neighborhood of Niagara, which rarely exceeds eighteen inches in length ; 
the other crotalis horridus, or great common rattlesnake, found anywhere 
lower than the forty-fourth degree of latitude through North Amer 
ca. I think it is a universal error to suppose that this reptile gives his 
warning with the horny excresence at the end of its tail. Assuredly no 
such sound can be elicited from it when the animal is dead, or when the 
rattle is seperated from the body. Moreover, there is another serpent 
| of the western prairies that cannot, when the tail is hidden, be 
distinguished from the erotalis horridus, which emits precisely the 
same sound, though it has no rattles. It is called the prairie pine or 
bullock snake, and is not venomous. Hence, I conclude that the rattle- 
snakes defiance is a voice and not a vibration. In this country this crea- 
ture is seldom, if ever, seen more than five feet long. In Africa they 
improve ;—one kept in the garden of the late Dey of Algiers attained 
the enormous growth of eighteen feet. 

Cuear Livixo—St. Louis, Mo. Dec. 224.—In passing through 
the market yesterday, I saw things selling, and in the greatest abundance, 
at the following prices. Chickens, large and good, 4 cts. ; turkeys, 

| wild, weighing 12 to 18 lbs, 25 cts. each; quails, the largest and best in 
the world, 18 to 26 cts. per doz; partridges, as large as hens,,6 to 8 cts. 
per doz. The best venison | to2 cts. per lb.; potatoes 10 to 12 1.2 ets, 
bu. ; corn 12 to 14 cts. bu.; honey in abundance at 4 to 6cts. Ib. ; but- 
ter 5 to 8 cta., and everything else in proportion and hard to sell at these 
prices. Ali kinds of articles, such as deer skins, furs, &c almost at your 
| own price. The cry isno money, but plenty of produce.—Jour. Com. 


Extraorpinary Luck.—The ship Bowditch of Providence, R. I. 
sailed on a whaling voyage, in July, 1841, and in thirteen months from 
the time of her sailing, she took on board 3500 barrels of oil, and bone 
to the amount of about $10,000, and “ put away for home.” The oil 
and whale bone constituting her cargo, is valued, at the ptesent prices, 
at $50,000. She was fitted fora three years’ voyage, and the captain 


has disposed of his surplus provisions to other whaling ships in the Pa- 
cific, at high prices. 


Tartorns at A Discount.—Woven garments, such as coats, panta- 
| loons, petticoats, and the like, are now manufactured in Nottingham. 
They require no sewing. 


John Binney, aged 119, of Galene, Iilinois, is dead. 



















































NEW-YORK, JANUARY 14, 1843. 
MONEY AND TRADE. 

The money market remains as before reported; the passing away of 
the holidays has not apparently had any effect to increase the demand. 
The Banks are making up their yearly statements, and usually at this 
season are obliged to contract their loans, but this year they have beeh 


unable to find employment for any immoderate amount of funds, and | 


consequently no contraction has been necessary. They are doing freely 
all the paper offered coming within their requisition, and Some are buy- 
ing treasury notes as an avenue of investment. 


Capitalists in the street | 


are doing prime paper at 6 a7 per per cent, and money is plenty at these | 


rates. Indifferent paper, however, is very difficult of negotiation at 
any price. 

The closing rate for Exchange for the packet of Tuesday was 5} a 53 
for Sterling, and 5.474 05.45 for francs. The supply was not very large, 
but ample for the demand. In Inland bills there fas not been much 
fluctuation excepting in Alabama, which has become worse, having fal- 
len to 16a 164. New Orleans is at par, Central 45 a 50 discount, U. 
S. Bank notes 48 a 50. 

The defalcation of Mr. Nicoll of the N. Y. Life ‘and Trust Company 
continues to be the topic of conversation in Wall street. It was report- 
ed in the early part of the week that an additional deficiency of $100,- 
000 had been discovered, but this was afterwards denied. The amount 
already discovered is about $250,000 lost in lottery gambling, women, 
and rea! estate speculations. Another defalcation was remored in an 
Insurance Company, but to what extent has not been disclosed. It was 
also stated that the Register in Chancery had loaned large sums of mo- 
ney to his friends instead of depositing in the Life and Trust Company as 
it was his duty to have dene, and that being unable to collect the loans 
thus made, he was aconsiderable defaulter. This story was immediate- 
ly refuted through the daily papers. 
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undoubtedly come up again either before a Court Martial, or before a 
jury in the District Court, or both. 


InTERESTING TRItAL.—On Saturday last was closed the trial of Wm. 
Disocer, impleaded with Uspgruitt and Hatriern, for a brutal 
outrage (rape) upon a young servant girl named Ann Murphy. Dingler 
was the keeper of a disreputable groggery and gambling house in Broad- 
way, next door to Gothic Hall, called “ Gothic Cottage.” Ann Murphy, 
being unacquainted with the streets of the city, was one evening en- 
quiring her way home, when she met the parties now accused standing 
on the front stoop of the “ Cottage:” she asked the way to Beekman 
street, when one of them replied that if she would come in, they would 
send somebody to show her the way home. Thus was the poor girl en- 
ticed into a gamblers’ den and ravished. Dingler was convicted of his 
high crime, notwithstanding that he produced a long array of witnesses to 
impeach the character of poor Ann, and to prove an alibi, as is usual 
with all persons of his character: none of his witnesses were however 
credited by the jury. He cannot be sentenced less than ten years in the 
State Prison, and the Court may send him for life. We trust that the 
other two participators in this revolting outrage will meet with similar 


| justice. 


Our readers, if they wish to escape loss, will avoid taking the notes of | 


that shinplaster concern the Monmouth Bank. 
or two since which the Clinton Bank, the agents in this city, refused to 
redeem, under the subterfuge that they had no authority to redeem notes 
marked with a K in red ink. Beware we say again of Monmouth notes, 
and above al! those marked with a red K. 

There is rather more doing in general merchandise, but there is no 
improvement in prices, excepting in Sugar, which is selling at a further 
fuperroment of § c. per lb. for new crop New Orleans. About 1000 

s. have sold during the week at 44.54. The sales of New Orleans 
Molasses are to fair extent at 19 a 20 c. 4 months. Flour continues to 
decline, with very small sales, the Great Western $4433 a $4.564; 
common descriptions Southern $4.25 a $4.31}; Georgetown, $4.375 ; 
Brandywine, $4.624; Brandywine and Jersey Corn Mea! $2 50 a $2 624; 
Rye Flour dull at $3.25 a $3.50. The supplies of Wheat are light, but 
the demand is equally so. The last sales Illinois were at 87 a 89 c.; 
Southern 75c. The market has been entirely bare of Corn fer two weeks 
past. There is a gooddemand. Jersey is worth 57 a 58c.; Northern, 
58 a62c. Rye 624, few sales. Barley, nominal at 54c. Oats are in 
light supply at 33c. for Canal, 32 for River, and 28 a 30c. for Jersey. 
The stock of Bundle Hay is not large, with moderate enquiry at 53 a 
62, Small sales of Hops 10ha11. Sales Bunch Raisins, 1,50. Mo- 
derate demand for Provisions; Old Mess Pork, $3.00, Olid Prime, 
$5.50 a 5.624, New Mess, $9 a 9.50, New Prime, 6.75. Mess Beef, 
$6.50 a 7.00; Prime, $3 a $1. Lard isin good request, City sells at 7 4c. 
in tubs, 8c. in kegs; some Baltimore sold at 7c., and 1,000 bbls. Ohio 
new to arrive, at 6c. New Hams, 8c.; Smoked Beef, 64c.; Beef 
Rounds, 4c.; Pickled Hams, 54¢. Cheese, 44 a 6c. for Ohio and best 
Herkimer. Butter 6 a 13c. are the extremes. Not muchdoing. Ashes 
are nominal at $5.50 for Pots, $7 a $8 for Pearls. Cotton is in good de- 
mand, but prices have receded to the rates current before the arrival of 
the Brittania. We quote fair Upland 63a 7c., fair New Orleans and 
Alabama 74a7}c. Smal! sales Buenos Ayres Hides at 114c. Sales 
new crop Russia Hemp at $100 for Outshot and $200 for Clean; Italian 
$132; Inte. $85 a $88. Missouri Lead, moderate sales at 3hc. Sales 
Whale Oil for home use, 36c.; Linseed is very dull. There is some en- 
quiry for Clover at 6c. for prime old and 6} a bh for new. Rough Flax 
is in demand at $9, Clean $9.75 a $10. Timothy out of season. Sales 
Tallow for export at 7§c. The last sale of Whalebone was at 30c. and 
the supply is moderate. Turpentine is abundant and dull, N. County 
$2 624, Wilmington $2.75; Spirits, 37 a 38c. 
quality, $2.374 a 2.874. Coffee is very dull, but without change in 
prices; sales Brazil at 73a 84>; Laguyra 7} a 84>.; St. Domingo 5c. 

a 


Mackenzie—Decision or Jupce Betts.—A new and important fea- 
turein the case of the Somers mutiny has now made its appearance be- 
fore his honor Judge Betts. It is an application for the arrest of Com- 
mander McKenzie and Lieut. Gansevoort, on the affidavit of Mrs. Crom- 
well, that these two gentlemen have been guilty of the murder of her 
husbaud by hanging him at the yard arm. Judge Betts denied the war- 
rant, however, on the ground that he had no authority to take the case 
out of the hands of the Court of Enquiry, which bad been legally autho- 
rized by the President. During the last few days, the developments be- 
fore the Court of Enquiry have been more unfavorable to Cromwell. 
The guilt of conspiracy on the part of Cromwell appears to be now the 
most difficult aad doubtful part of the whole case. The whole case will 


Ww d bil 
ae | The ancient friends, like Mawworm, delighted in persecution. 


Important FROM Wasnincton.—Unconstitutionality of the Bank- 
rupt Law.—lIt is believed that the United States Supreme Court, now as- 
sembled at Washington—and before whom the Bankrupt Law comes up, 
ona case from Missouri—will most probably decide against its constitu- 
tionality, on the ground that it is an ez post facto law, and therefore op- 
posed toa clause in the constitution. If this be 20, what will become 
of all the bankrupts? The hostility of Congress to the Law will have 
a powerful effect on the Supreme Court. According to the statement 
made by Judge Betts of this district to Mr. Webster, it would appear 
that the benefit of the law has been taken very little by merchants,— 
but principally by speculators and spendthrifts. We believe it is so. 


It is stated in Graham's history of Rhode Island, that the Quakers got 
tired of that colony, because they were not persecuted for their faith. 


rh 


CHEAPEST READING IN THE WORLD! 
COMPLETE NEW POPULAR NOVELS FOR 124 CENTS EACH. 


The following new worka have been recently issued in extra double 
numbers of the Brotuer JonatHan, each complete in one number. 
They may be sent to any part of the United States by mail at the rate 
of newspaper postage, or from2 to 3 cents each work. 

ABEDNEGO, THE MONEY-LENDER—a novel of exciting inte- 
rest, portraying the career of a money-lending Jew, in glowing colors— 
by Mrs. Gore. 

SUSAN HOPLEY; or tae Apvesturss or A Maww-Servant—a 


| work of fiction, the absorbing incidents of which are unequalled by those 


| 





in any of the standard novels of the age—by Harry Leeson. 

PUFFER HOPKINS; or tue Career or 4 Mopern Poritician 
—by Cornelius Mathews, Esq. This gives usa lively and witty descrip- 
tion of New York life. 

THE LAST OF THE BULLWINKLES—a new work by the au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Brakeman,”’ so ominous of fun, that we cannot but recom- 
mend to our readers a run through its merry pages. 

ADVENTURES OF OBADIAH OLDBUCK—with about 200 illus- 
trations, showing the misfortunes of the old gentleman, his general bad- 
luck in love-matters, his five unsuccessful attempts to commit suicide, 
his affection for his poor dog, &c. &c. 

AMERICAN NOTES FOR GENERAL CIRCULATION—by 
Charles Dickens, Esq., ( Boz.) 

The uniform price of all new works published at the Brother Jona- 
tean office, is 124 cents single, or ten copies for one dollar. The usual 
discount to Newsmen. 

WILL BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK, complete in an Extra 
Double Brother Jonathan, 

SISTER ANNE; a Novel: translated from the French of Cuartes 
Paut pz Kock. This is an affecting tale of Prench pastoral life, and 
is ENTIRELY FREE from the objectionable matter which too often 
characterises the writings of its eminent author. {he story of Sister 
Anne is replete with absorbing and soul-stirring incident ; and we doubt 


not it will prove quite a favorite among our readers. 
Sales Rice, not prime | 


Price 124 cents, or ten copies for one dollar. 
THE LONDON LANCET—Edited by Mr. Waxtey, M. P.—The 
first number of the American edition of this popular medical journal is 


| out, and the second nearly ready. 
Cuance or Murper acainst Lt. Gansevoort anD ComManDer | 


It is proper to say here, that as soon as practicable, (say within a few 
weeks) the American edition of the Lancet will be issued within two 
days of the arrival of the latest number from Europe. Physicians may 
therefore receive this edition nearly or quite as early as they could get 
the English copy, by paying $13 a year. Subscription $3 per anoum, ia 
advance. Single numbers six cents. Issugp WEEKLY. 

WILSON AND COMPANY, 
American Publishers of the London Lancet, 
162 Nassau street, New York. 
—_— 

TO AGENTS.—Please send us immediately by mail, all the copies of the 
Brother Jonathan you may have of the following dates :—Oct. 15, Oct.22, Nov . 
19, Dec, 10, Dec. 17. . 














